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1 Agricultural Economy 

The farm economy has benefited from strong demand, supported by rising per capita 
disposable income and gains In employment. However, some slowing in the brisk pace of 
economic activity is expected. Storage availability for the new grain crop may be tight 
because of large slocks now in storage. 

3 Food and Marketing 

After climbing sharply this spring, retail food prices are likely to rise further this summct 
but at a much slower rate-and little Change is expected this fall. For the year, prices still 
appear likely to average 8 to 1 percent above 1977. 

6 Input Costs Pressure Farm-Retail Spreads 

Rising costs for labor, energy, food containers, and other processing and marketing inputs 
will continue to pressure farm-retail spreads and, consequently, food prices for the rest of 

the year, 

7 Recent Publications 

A brief listing of USDA reports, arranged by subject matter, which might be of Interest 
to Agricultural Outlook readers. 

8 Commodities 

Although pork production may rise 2 to 3 percent in the second half of 1978, beef 
output may be down 6 to 7 percent. Cattle markets reacted bearishly to the import deci- 
sion, but the longer term price impact Is expected to be limited. A seasonal downturn in 
fresh vegetable prices is likely; smaller fruit crops mean continued higher prices. 

12 Inputs 

Farm machinery sales lag, but improved farm income prospects suggest some optimism 
for the industry. Energy supplies still appear sufficient for the summer and fall, 

14 Policy 

In the policy arena, news includes the meat import decision, the higher wheat loan rate, 
increased CCC interest rates on 1978 grain crop loans, and new cotton dust regulations. 

16 World Agriculture and Trade 

World wheat and coarse grain production could rise a tenth in 1978/79 or decline slightly, 
depending on growing conditions. The spring boom in U.S. agricultural exports helped 
restrain our total trade deficit. 
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18 Statistical Indicator? 

A tabular presentation of key data series for the food and fiber sector. 
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Strong Demand Boosts Farm Economy 



Demand remains strong despite the set- 
back caused by the severe winter weather 
and the coaJ strike. According to the latest 
revised data for the first quarter, gross 
national product (GNP) adjusted for infla- 
tion did not decline but held even with the 
fourth quarter of 1977, Recent monthly 
indicators point to an exceptionally strong 
second quarter- GNP during the first quar- 
ter was 10 percent higher than the same 
period a year earlier and 4 percent higher 
after adjustment for inflation. 

The demand for food and fiber has 
benefited from the nearly 11 -percent 
increase in per capita disposable income 
since the first quarter of 1977. The increase 
was about 4H percent after adjustment for 
inflation. 

The employment and unemployment 
picture has been particularly favorable. 
Employment has increased by more than a 
million workers from the beginning of the 
year and, in May, was up nearly 4 million 
over a year ago. The unemployment rate has 
been in the 6.0- to 6.2-percent range for 
the past several months. This compares with 
7-8 percent at the end of 1976. 

Inflationary pressures intensified during 
March and April as economic activity 
rebounded sharply from the low levels of 
last winter- Both the producer price index 
for finished goods and the all urban 
consumer price index rose to double-digit 
rates- However, the rapid pace of economic 
activity and, consequently, the demand for 
food and fiber is expected to slow. 

Key economic indicators for May already 
confirm that the economy will end the 
second quarter at a slower and more sustain- 
able growth rate than the brisk pace with 
which it began. The inflation rate may have 
reached its peak this spring, with some taper- 
ing off likely this summer. 



Grrtin Stocks Large, Capacity Tight 

With the winter wheat harvest well under- 
way, and still large carryover stocks in 
storage both on the off farms, the amount 
of available grain storage capacity could be 
tight in some areas, June 1 grain stocks 
totaled 52 billion bushels versus 4.2 billion 
at the same time last year. 

The 1974 Census of Agriculture indicated 
that 5.3 billion bushels of on-farm storage 
were available that year in 20 major grain 
producing States. Capacity is estimated to 
have since increased to about 6.1 billion 
bushels, based on grain storage reports. On 
January J, 1978, farmers in these States held 
5,6 billion bushels. By June 1, this quantity 
had been reduced to 2.7 billion bushels, but 
on-farm stocks were still 28 percent above a 
year earlier. Consequently, while capacity 
has been increased, larger stocks now in 
storage mean available storage for the new 
crop may be smaller than last year. 

Commercial storage also promises to be 
tight. Total commercial storage the first of 
the year amounted to 6.6 billion bushels, 
about 300 million more than was available in 
1977. In midJune, 42 percent of all com- 
mercial storage space was in use, the same as 
last year. Last year, the trade reported 
sporadic shortages of commercial space, and 
it appears that commercial storage will be 
tight again this year if crops are large. 



US- GRAIN AND SOYBEAN STOCKS 

June 1 



Commodity 



Corn 1,867 

Sorghum 154 

Oats 205 

Barley 128 

Wheat 665 

Soybeans 555 



1976 1977 1978 



Mil-bu. 

2,365 2,800 

197 318 

165 309 

126 172 

1,112 1,174 

336 500 



Planted Acreage of Major 
Crops Down 

Total acreage planted to major crops 
for harvest in 1978 is estimated at about 340 
million acres, down 2& percent from last 
year. Larger soybean plantings were off- 
set by reduced corn and wheat acreage 

Farmers reduced corn plantings around 
1,5 million acres from their April 1 inten- 
tions and about 4 minion acres from last 
year. Wheat planted for 1978 harvest is 
down 1 1 percent, with most of the cut in 
winter wheat acreage. Total wheat acreage 
for 1978 is the smallest since 1973, 

Soybean farmers boosted plantings 0,6 
million acres from their April intentions to 
a record 64.3 million acres. This represents 
an increaseof almost 9 percent from 1977 
and 28 percent from 1976. 

These estimates of planted acreage were 
published in USDA's Acreage report on 
June 30, after production had already begun 
on this issue at Agricultural Outlook, Conse- 
quently, except for this bulletin, this issue 
was written without benefit of these acreage 
estimates, which are based on surveys taken 
about June 1. 

PLANTED ACREAGE OF MAJOR CROPS 

1976 

Crop 1977 

April 1 June 1 

Million acres 

Corn 62.7 BQ-2 76.7 

Sorghum 1 7.0 1 5 - 9 1 6 6 

Oats 17.6 16-4 t6.4 

Barley 10.6 10-0 9.9 

Feed grains * . . 126.1 122.6 121-6 

Winter wheat 56.0 48.1 46.0 

Durum wheat 3.2 4.1 4.1 

Other spring wheat 15.6 13-2 14.2 

All wheat 74.6 65-5 66.3 

Soybeans . . 59.1 63 7 64.3 

Cotton 13.7 12,9 13-1 

Hay 3 60 - 5 6oe 61 < 3 

Sugarbeets 1-3 1.3 1.3 

Flaxseed 1-5 1.0 1-0 

Rye 2.6 2.9 3.0 

Tobacco 1 9 9 * 

Rice 2 J 2.6 2.9 

Other crops 4.6 *4.7 4.8 

Total crops 349.4 336.9 340.5 

1 Intentions as of April 1. 'Reported plantings 
as of June. ' Harvested acreage. * Partly estimated. 
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World Weather Critical 

FoUotvmg a slow start because of wet 
weather, U.S. fanners made very good 
progress in getting their crops in the ground 
as the planting season drew to a close in 
June. Soil moisture conditions have been 
sufficient inmost crop«producing areas to 
get crops off to a good sUrt, but additional 
warm weather is needed in the Corn Belt 
to help crops catch up in their development. 

Cool, wet weather delayed spring plant- 
ings in Canadian prairie provinces, extensive 
areas of Europe, and the USSR. In most 
other areas, weather conditions have been 
generally favorable for 1978/79 crops. 

If world weather conditions are favorable 
during the rest of the season, 1978/79 world 
wheal and coarse grain production could rise 
by about a tenth from 1977/78's 1.07 



bilhon metric tons, Production at this level 
would again exceed consumption and have 
a depressing effect on world grain prices. 
Stocks could expand substantially from 
year-ago's 175 million tons. 

But if growing conditions turn unfavor- 
able, world wheat and coarse grain produc- 
tion could decline slightly in 1978/79. 

Food Price Rise Slowing 

Retail food prices, which have climbed 
rapidly in recent months, likely will rise 
further this summer, but at a much slower 
rate than during the spring. Recent declines 
in market prices for meat animals, along 
with seasonally larger supplies of several 
fresh vegetables, suggest a slowing in the 
food price advance. 

Third quarter food prices are expected 



to average around 2 percent above the 
second quarter, compared with an increase 
of 4 percent in the second quarter. Prices in 
the summer quarter may average nearly 10 
percent above a year ago. Fourth quarter 
food prices are not expected to show much 
change from the third quarter as seasonally 
lower farm prices offset higher spreads. 
For all of 1978, retail food prices still 
appear likely to average from 8 to 10 
percent above 1977 barring any major 
adverse growing conditions during the last 
half of the year. In contrast to the last 3 
years, the farm value of domestic food 
commodities is expected to account for 
between 50-60 percent of the 1978 food 
price rise. Increases in processing and 
marketing costs will account for a large share 
of the price increase. 



KEY STATISTICAL INDICATORS OF THE FOOD AND FIBER SECTOR 

1975 1976 1977 



Prices received by farmers (1967»1001 

Livestock and products {1967=100} 

Crop* (1967-100) 

Prices paid bv farmers, aU items (1967-100) 

Production iiern* (1967-1O0J 1 

Farm production (1967=100) 

Liwstock and products (1967=100) 

Crops (1967=100) 



1978 



Farm income: 1 
Cain receipts ($ bit.| 

Livestock (Sbil.) 

CroP»($biJ.} 

Grow farm Income (Sbil.} 

Production expenses (Sbil.) 

Net income before inventory adjustment 

ttb.l.) 

Net income after inventory adjustment 

($b.l.J* 



Market basket: 4 
Retail cost ($) . 
Farm value {$} . 

Spread {$) 

Farm *are (%) 



Retail pricav 

Food O967-100J 

At home (196>100) 175.8 

Away -from -home (1967-100) 

Per capita food use (1967-100) 

Animal-Products (1967-1O0) 1 s 

Crop-Products (1967-100) . _ 10 4.9 



Agricultural exports (Sbil.) 4 
Agricultural imports ($ bii.J* 



Annual 


Annual 


JJ 


III 


IV 


Annual 
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II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


















Forecast 
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179 
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211 


208 
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177 


174 


178 


177 
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195 
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226 


223 


215 


201 


197 


207 


174 


182 


192 


192 


210 


205 


198 


201 


180 


191 


204 


202 


202 


202 


211 


219 
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224 


219 


186 


198 


211 
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206 


208 


217 


227 


232 


231 


227 


114 


117 
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121 
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: _ 








101 
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108 
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f _ 











121 


121 
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129 


- 


- - 


- 


- 
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88.1 


94.3 


97.T 


90.4 


959 


95.0 


100.9 


107 


105 


106 


105 


43.0 


46.4 


46.S 


478 


48.9 


47 4 


52.7 


55 


58 


58 


56 


45.1 


47.9 


50,3 


42,6 


47.0 


47.6 


48.2 


52 


47 


48 


49 


96.7 


103.6 


107.2 


100.8 


110O 


106.1 


113.3 


120 


117 


120 


118 


75.9 


81.7 


86,5 


83.3 


88.5 


85.7 


91.5 


95 


92 


93 


93 


20,8 


21,9 


20,7 


17.5 


21.5: 


20.4 


21 £ 


25 


25 


27 


25 


24.3 


20.0 


: 2V,2 


17.5 


25.6 


21.3 


22.3 


23 


23 


23 


23 


U76 


1,895 


1.932 


1,948 


1,952 


1.937 


2,028 


2,140 


2,172 


2,173 


2,128 


784 


743 


749 


755 


751 


749 


806 


883 


883 


866 


860 


1-092 


1,147 


1,183 


1,193 


1,201 


1,188 


1,222 


1.257 


1.289 


1,307 


1,268 


42 


39 


39 


39 


38 


39 


40 


41 


41 


40 


40 


175.4 


180JB 


192.1 


194.8 


195.4 


192.2 


201.0 : 


210 


214 


215 


210 


175.8 


179.5 


1903 


192.7 


192.8 


190.2 


199.2 : 


208 


213 


213 


208 


174 3 


186.1 


199.1 


202.8 


205.4 


200.3 


208.2 


215 


220 


225 


217 


102.0 


105.7 


_ 





^_ 


104.7 
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99.7 


104 


101.4 
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101.9 
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103 .3 
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106.5 


219 


22£ 


6.2 


6.3 


5.0 


24.0 


6.1 
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6£ 


6.1 


25-5 


9.5 


10.5 


3£ 


3.9 


3.1 


13.4 


3.0 : 


33 


3.4 


32 


13.5 



Including Interest, «ages, and taxes. ' Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates; 1977 and first quarter 1978 data are preliminary estimates. ' Includes 
net change in farm inventories. Quarterly data are grven at annual rates. 'Quarterly data exclude fish products. * Annual and quarterly data are based on Oct.-Sept. 
On itaMM] ?"**"* ,nd,CMBd V«"i lifters indicated refer to fiscal year quarters not calendar year quarters. U. IV 1977 means July-Sept. 1977, 1 1978 means 
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Food and Marketing 



Retail food prices, which apparently rose 
even more than earlier expected this spring, 
now show signs of leveling this summer. 
Following a 3-percent rise from the fall to 
the winter quarter, food prices now appear 
to be up an additional 4 percent or so this 
spring. Compared with a year earlier, food 
prices probably will average around 9 
percent higher when data for all of the 
second quarter become available. 

Recent declines in market prices for meat 
animals, along with seasonally larger 
supplies of several fresh produce items, 
suggest that average food prices will be much 
more stable this summer. However, due to 
increases which are already in the system, 
third quarter food prices still are expected 
to average around 2 percent above the spring 
quarter and nearly 10 percent above a year 
earlier. 

Fourth quarter food prices should show 
little change on the average from the third 
quarter as seasonally lower farm prices for 
major food commodities offset continued 
increases in food marketing spreads. Thus, 
fourth quarter prices likely will remain 
about a tenth above a year earlier- Averaged 
over the entire year, retail food prices for 
all of 1978 still appear likely to range from 
8to 10 percent above 1977, barring major 



weather problems or supply disruptions 
during the last half of the year. 

In contrast to most of the preceding 3 
years, the farm value of domestic food 
commodities is expected to average 12 to 
15 percent above a year earlier, and 
account for between half to as much as 
three-fifths of the 1978 food price rise. 
Wider farm-to- re tail spreads, representing 
rising costs for food marketing firms, Ukely 
will account for most of the remaining 
food price increase. Higher prices for 
imported foods and fish probably will 
account for a relatively small part of this 
year's increase in contrast with 1977 when 
these items represented the principal 
source of food price pressure. 

The further sharp price increases wliich 
food shoppers experienced this spring 
reflected a continuation of the forces 
which touched off the rise last winter- 
Strong consumer demand in the face of 
smaller supplies resulted in sharply higher 
prices for beef and veal. This, in turn, con- 
tributed to rising prices in the entire meat 
and poultry complex despite expanding 
output by broiler producers and a relatively 
large total meat supply- Lower prices for 
eggs and relatively stable prices for dairy 
products resulting from generally ample 



FARM VALUE CONTINUES UPWARD TEEND 
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supplies have provided some moderating 
influence against rising meat prices. 

Smaller supplies of citrus fruits and 
several fresh vegetables, especially lettuce, 
contributed to sharply higher prices for 
fresh produce this spring. Grain and soybean 
prices also advanced further from their low 
levels of last summer and fall due partly to 
strong foreign demand. Market prices for 
these commodities and sugar also 
increased in response to domestic farm 
policy actions and proposals. The resulting 
higher ingredient costs, along with rising 
marketing and distribution costs, pushed 
retail prices up for most crop food categories. 
The continued decline in coffee prices is 
one of the few exceptions to the general rise, 

Second Half Food Price Rise To Slow 

Retail food prices likely will rise a little 
further this summer, but at a much slower 
rate than during the spring. However, the 
delay in passing through earlier increases in 
live animal prices, along with continued 
increases in marketing costs, will tend to 
limit and delay declines in retail meat prices. 
Meanwhile, prices for poultry, eggs, dairy 
products, and fish are expected to register 
relatively moderate seasonal price increases 
through the summer months. 

Supplies of several major produce items, 
including potatoes, apples, and citrus fruits, 
are seasonally low during the summer and 
their prices will be generally rising, i iowever, 
supplies of most oilier fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be at their seasonal peak. 
Although average fresh produce prices are 
expected to remain well above a year earlier, 
they will likely be receding from their spring 
peaks. However, further price increases for 
most of the more highly processed foods, 
including cereal and bakery products, 
vegetable oil products, processed fruits and 
vegetables, and sugar and sweets, likely will 
contribute to a moderate increase in average 
summer food prices. 

Looking ahead to the fall, seasonal 
declines in farm prices for most field crops, 
as well as for major fresh produce iteins, 
likely will offset further Increases in market- 
ing costs and hold retail prices for foods 
derived from crops generally steady. Season- 
ally larger supplies of red meat and poultry 
may bring lower retail prices for these items 
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by fall, but further increases for eggs, dairy 
products, and fishery Hems likely will be 
about offsetting. Consequently, average food 
prices during the fourth quarter lit expected 
to hold about steady with the third quarter* 
ending the year around a tenth above the 
last quarter of 1977. 

Uncertainties surrounding both the 
supply and demand sides of food and agri- 
cultural markets continue to abound. These 
uncertainties include weather conditions;, in 
major agricultural regions in this country 
and abroad, decisions on the part of live- 
stock and poultry producers to expand or 
contract output, and developments on the 
general economic front which affect con- 
sumer purchasing power and overall infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Unusually favorable weather and a larger 
output of major agricultural commodities 
than now seems likely, if accompanied by 
some slackening in consumer demand, could 
result in moderate declines in retail food 
prices by fall. Conversely* major weather 
problems, disruptions in the flow of com- 
modities to market, or more severe infla- 
tionary pressures within the general 
economy could result in further food price 
increases throughout the second half of the 
year. Larry Summers. {202} 447-870$ and 
Henry Badger, (202} 44 7-84S4 

RETAIL FOOD PRICES ACCELERATE 
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Retail Beef Prices Well 
Above Year-Ago Level 

Retail prices for Choice beef reached 
around SI. 70 a pound in May* up 30 cents 
a pound from May 1977. About three- 
fourths of this rise has occurred since the 
first of the year. 

Prices for Choice steers averaged almost 
$57 percwLin May, $16 higher than a year 
earlier. The farm value for 2.28 pounds of 
live animal less an allowance for byproducts 
(the equivalent of 1 retail pound of beef) 
was up 34 cents from a year ago* with 
practically all of this increase coming since 
the first of this year. 

Since cattle prices rose more rapidly 
than retail beef prices, fanrwetail spreads 
decreased in most months so far this year 
Marketing spreads usually decrease when 
cattle prices Increase as rapidly as they 
have this year since retail prices are slow to 
adjust to the new level, Conversely, market- 
ing spreads usually increase when decreases 
at retail lag behind decreases in cattle prices. 

General Rail Rate Increase Approved 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
(JCC) has approved a general rail rate 
increase of 4 percent in the eastern and 
western territories and between those terri- 
tories, and a 2-percent increase from* to, and 
within the southern territory. The increases 
became effective June 17. 

Two holddowns of significance to 
agriculture were ordered: Feed grains from 
midwestem origins to points in New England 
and peanuts from the Southwest to the 
eastern territory were limited to a 2-percent 
rise. 

The southern territory will be particularly 
hard hit by rail rate hikes. On June 12, rail 
rates for export grain were increased by 5 
percent. The general rate increase further 
raised these rates by 4 percent. For domestic 
shipments, increases of 5 percent on non- 
transit grain and 10 percent on transit 
grain have been approved. When these 
increases take effect (likely in late July), the 
2-percent general increase will be applied on 
top. 

Thus, grain shipment rates within the 
southern territory have increased at greater 
than the U.S. average and can be expected to 
rise still more. These increases can be 
expected to impact southeastern broiler 
producers but should have relatively minor 
impacts for grain exports. 



RETAIL BEEF PRICES UP 
AS FARM VALUES RISE . 
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SPREADS EASE 




III III 
1976 

* Payment to farmer for 2.28 lbs. choice steer less 
allowance for bypfoducts, oCharges for in-city 
delivery, wholesaling and retailing, u Charges for 
marketing, slaughtering, curing, processing, and 
shipping, a Prehminary. 



No Grades For Ice Cream 

USDA has dropped plans for ice cream 
grades because the public didn't go for the 
idea. Although many who commented on 
the proposals did favor the grades, they 
thought the grades would tell them what 
ingredients were used in the ice cream. The 
proposed quality grading system for ice 
cream developed by USDA would have been 
based on the flavor, body, texture, and 
color of ice cream to help consumers 
identify the various quality levels of ice 
cream found in retail stores. However, ingre- 
dient information will be provided by a 
Food and Drug Aminist ration labeling regu- 
lation which will take effect July 1, 1979. 
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The New Consumer Price Index 

In this issue, the new Consumer Price 
Index for all urban consumers (CPI U), as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), is being shown for the first time in 
addition to the customary indexes for the 
unrevised CPI for wage earners and clerical 
workers. The new scries is available for 
January 1978 forward. The unrevised series 
will be discontinued after June 1978 data 
are published, providing a 6-month overlap 
between series. 

The new CPI for all urban consumers, at 
the national level, covers approximately 80 
percent of the total noninstitutional civilian 
population of the United States. In addition 
to wage earners and clerical workers> it 
represents professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, and retirees and 
others not in the labor force. 

BLS will also publish a revised CPI for 
wage earners and clerical workers (CP1-W); 
however, this Index represents only about 
half of the population covered by the CPMJ. 
Because of its broader coverage, USDA plans 
to use only the CPI-U for analytical and 
forecasting purposes. 

Based on data for the first 5 months of 
1978, the all-food index in the new series 
(CPI U) has increased more than in the 
unrevised series. For May. the new index was 
2103, almost 0,5 percent higher than the 
unrevised series. Indexes for the food-away- 
from home category showed the largest 
difference, L6 percent by May, with the at^ 
home index about 0.5 percent higher in the 
new series. 

Differences between the old and the new 



CPI indexes reflect major revisions in the 
weighting structure* sample of cities, items 
priced, timing of pricing, and pricing specifi- 
cations. The new CPI was pivoted at 
December 1977 by setting new series CPI 
indexes equal to the Old series. New weights 
and pricing techniques are used to move the 
new indexes forward, 

The new index is based on price data 
collected in 85 areas, compared with 56 
areas for the unrevised series, A major 
change was introduced in the process of item 
selection for prices within stores. For the 
unrevised CPI, data collectors selected items 
conforming to detailed specifications, which 
are basically the same for every store across 
the country. 

For the new and revised CP1\ the selec- 
tion of each detailed item is keyed to the 
sales experience of the store in which it is 
priced. Data collectors work from a list of 
fairly general categories in selecting the item 
to be priced over time. The new procedure 
gives each variety, brandy and size a chance 
of selection proportional to its importance 
in total sales for the general category in the 
particular store. 

Once selected, the same item is priced 
over time. As a result, a considerably larger 
range of goods and services will be priced, 
giving a much better representation of the 
varieties that exist in the market place. 

Another important change Is the time 
during the month when prices are collected. 
Food items were essentially priced in the 
first week of each month in the unrevised 
series but will be priced during the entire 
month for the new series. Henry Badger, 
(202)447-8454 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES-RELATIVE IMPORTANCE AS OF DECEMBER 1977 

CPI— All urban consumers CPl-Unrevised 

r, 

CPI, S ll items 100.000 100.000 

CPI, [ess food 82.282 76.956 

All food 17 - 718 **** 

Fiwrf awav 5.483 5-291 

F^ath^ ::::::::::::::::: :.:::.: 12235 100.00 18.754 100.00 

MettfcPoulUV.fl*,ind«W X943 32 " 23 * 157 ?*™ 

Dairy product. 1-654 13.52 2.757 14.70 

Fail and oil! 360 234 .601 3.20 

Fruh. end ^tables 1-759 14.37 3.115 6.61 

Cereal i and bakery Products 1.530 12.51 2.513 13.40 

SuQirsndmti «5 355 .753 4.02 

Beverage*, nonalcoholic 1-513 12.37 1.805 9.63 

Other prepared food 1-041 *-*! 1 -* 2 B " 61 

Apparel commodities less footwear 4,421 6.258 

Footwear 716 1 352 

Tobacco product* 1-202 1861 

Beverages, alcoholic :^?\ * ■ -'- I- 095 2,147 
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1978 Food Consumption To 
About Match 1977 

The latest update of the 1978 per capita 
consumption index indicates that total food 
consumption may be nearly the same as 
last year. The consumption index of animal 
products is anticipated to be below last year, 
but this decline will be offset by increases in 
the consumption of crop products. 

The consumption of animal products may 
not decline as much as previously expected. 
The relaxation of beef import quotas raises 
expected beef consumption about 1 pound 
per person if the full 200 million pounds of 
additional beef is imported. Poultry 
consumption estimates were increased and 
may show a 6-percent gain over last year. 
Also, sales of dairy products have been 
stronger than anticipated due to substantial 
movements of processed dairy products. 

Estimates of consumption of crop prod- 
ucts remain the same as a month ago. 
Increases are anticipated for potatoesi 
vegetables, and vegetable fats. All types of 
fruit consumption are estimated to be below 
last year, as well as beverage consumption. 
Firm estimates of the consumption of crop 
foods will not be available until this fall. 
Allen Johnson, (202) 447-8707 
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Input Costs Pressure 
Farm-Retail Spreads 



By Denis Dunham 

National Economic Analysis Division 

Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service 

Farm prices of food products have risen 
sharply so far this year. And although costs 
of labor and other marketing inputs have 
continued to escalate, there has been little 
change In farm-retaii spreads. 

However, monthly changes in marketing 
spreads are not always in line with changes 
in costs. This is particularly true for meat 
products, eggs, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables because of sharp fluctuations in 
supplies and farm prices and lags in price 
adjustments. 

Over a period of a year or more, market- 
ing spreads tend to parallel the general rise 
in costs and prices that is occurring through- 
out the economy. Therefore, rising costs are 
likely to keep pressure on marketing spreads 
and food prices the remainder of the year- 
offsetting an expected slowdown in the rate 
of increase in farm prices. 



Since labor is the largest single food mar- 
keting cost, wage increases have a significant 
role in widening marketing spreads. Wages 
show a consistent upward trend. 

In the first quarter this year, hourly 
earnings in food processing and distribution 
averaged 3 percent above the fourth quarter 
and 8.9 percent higher than a year earlier. 
Wage advances were slightly greater in food 
retailing than in wholesaling or manufactur- 
ing, perhaps due to the relative strength of 
collective bargaining by retail clerks. 

Meanwhile, productivity probably has 
been rising at an annual rate of only 2 or 3 
percent based on trends in the industry the 
past several years. The difference in wage 
advances and productivity gains would 
represent an increase of about 6 percent in 
unit labor costs. 

in addition to labor costs, marketing 
spreads are affected by price increases for a 
wide array of other marketing inputs, such 
as fuels, automotive supplies, food con- 
tainers and packaging, and rents. Prices of 
these intermediate goods and services are 
rising at an annual rate of about IVi percent. 
Prices of most types of packaging material 
have been increasing as a result of rising 
costs of principal raw materials. 

The largest price increases have been 
for glass food containers and tin cans which 
raise the costs of processing fruits and 
vegetables and fats and oils. Prices of glass 
containers rose 8 percent in the first quar- 
ter of this year, pushing prices 17 percent 
above a year earlier. Tin can prices advanced 
3 percent bringing the year-to-year increase 
to 14 percent. 

In contrast, prices have been stable for 
paperboard packaging materials, including 
milk and ice Cream cartons, cereal boxes, 
and solid fiber shipping boxes. Prices of 
other paper products, including bread 
wrappers and grocery bags have been rising 
at the moderate annual rate of about 3 
percent. 

Energy prices continue to climb, but the 
rate of increase is much smaller than in past 
years. A combined price index of electricity, 
coal, fuel oil, and gas fuels averaged about 7 
percent higher in the first quarter this year 
than a year earlier. However, energy prices 
took a sharp jump during 1976, mainly 
reflecting an increase of 50 percent in gas 
fuel prices-princi pally natural and liquid 
propane gases, which account for a third 
of the cost of energy used in food processing. 
Natural gas prices are likely to rise 1 to 20 



percent during 1978, which almost certainly 
will increase food processing costs and 
margins. 

Increases in transportation rates also are 
likely to raise marketing costs and spreads 
during the year. Transportation charges 
make up from less thin 5 percent of the 
marketing spread for meats and other animal 
products lo as much as 20 percent for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Railroad freight rates 
for shipping food products were relatively 
stable the first 5 months in 1978 after post- 
ing a 5»percent increase last December. How- 
ever, railroads were granted permission by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 
to raise freight rates between 2 and 4 
percent, effective June 17. Increases will 
average about 3.7 percent. Earlier this year, 
the ICC allowed truck freight rate increases 
ranging up to 7*4 percent. 

Since profits represent the cost of 
management and capital, they must be 
considered with marketing input costs. No 
trend in profits is apparent in food retailing 
and processing. Profit rates tend to fluctuate 
over time in contrast to the steady climb in 
labor and other costs. 

In 1977, profits of food retailing corpora- 
tions averaged 10.8 percent of stockholder's 
equity and 0.82 percent of sales, according 
to data compiled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Based on a smaller sample group of 
15 leading chains, first quarter aftertax 
profits of food retailers were probably 
roughly equal to the fourth-quarter 1977 
level which measured 1.0 percent of sales. 
However, retailers may have difficulty 
maintaining profit rates during the year 
because of escalating costs and a slower 
growth in food sales. In periods of sharply 
rising prices, consumers tend to reduce 
spending on some foods and shift to lower 
priced items that cut into profit margins. 

Profit rates of food manufacturers 
declined in 1977 following a significant up- 
ward trend from 1974 to 1976. Profits 
after taxes averaged 13 2 percent of stock- 
holders equity for 1977 compared with 14.9 
percent in 1976. Profits In the first quarter 
of 1978 averaged 1 1.4 percent of equity, 
compared with 13.6 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1977 and 11.4 percent a year 
earlier, 
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Recent Publications 



Below is a list of selected USDA publica- 
tions which may be of interest to you. To 
order reports, you will need to write directly 
to the issuing agency (indicated in paren- 
theses after each report) at the address listed 
below. Be sure when ordering to list the 
publication number and provide your zip- 
code. 

ESCS Reports 

The publication order form provided on 
the inside back cover shows the publica- 
tion numbers for ESCS reports listed 
below. Simply circle those you would 
like to receive and mail to ESCS Publica- 
tions, Room 0054 South Building, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 

FAS Reports 

FAS Information, Room 5918 South, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

State Reports 

Publications issued by a State Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service may be 
obtained by writing the address shown in 
parentheses. No copies are available from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



New report listings, by subject matter: 

Cotton 

World Cotton Production To Dip in 
1978/79. FC 8-78 (FAS). 

Fruit 

Europe's Canned Deciduous Fruit Pack 
DrOps-U.S. and Japanese Packs Up. 
FCAN-2-78 (FAS). 

Grains 

European Community: Grain Supply/ 
Utilization, Trade Flows, Prices, 
Marketing Organization . FG-7-78 (FAS). 

Reference Tables on Area-Yield-Produc- 
tion of All Grains. FG-8-78 (FAS). 

Production and Export Prospects Change 

for Southern Hemisphere Corn and 
Grain Sorghum Exporting Countries. 
FG-9 78(FAS). 

First Forecast of 1978 USSR Grain Crop. 
FG-10-78(FAS). 

World Hop Production Rises in 1977. 
FH-l-78(FAS). 

Livestock and Meat 

U.S. Customs Service Data on Meat 
lmports-Apri] 1978. FLM MT-8-78 
(FAS). 

Oilseeds and Products 

World Production of Edible Olive Oil in 
1977/78 Lower than Expected. FOP 
5-78 (FAS). 

Vegetable Fibers 

World Sisal and Abaca Output Forecast 
Near 1977 Levels. FVF-278 (FAS). 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural Economics Research. April 
1978, Vol. 30,No.2(ESCS). 

Alternative Pricing Policies for Class 1 
Milk Under Federal Marketing Orders- 
Their Economic Impact. AER401 
(ESCS). 

Effects of Small Watershed Development 
on Land Values. AER-404 (ESCS). 

Retail Meat Prices in Perspective. 
ESCS-23 (ESCS). 

Foreign Ownership of U.S. Real Estate in 
Perspective, ESCS-24 (ESCS). 



Alternative Futures for World Food in 
1985, Vol. 2, World Gol Model Supply- 
Distribution and Related Tables. FAER- 

149 (ESCS). 

An Econometric Analysis of Export 
Supply of Grains in Australia. FAER- 

150 (ESCS). 

Indices of Agricultural Production for 
Asia and Oceania! Average 1961-65 and 
Annual 1967-76. SB 573 (ESCS). 

Indices of Agricultural Production for the 
Asia and Oceania, Average 1961-65 
and Annual 1968-77. SB-606 (ESCS). 

Indices of Agricultural Production for the 
Western Hemisphere Excluding the 
United States and Cuba, 1968 through 
1977. SB-607 (ESCS). 

Western Europe Agricultural Situation: 
Review of 1977 and Outlook for 1978. 
Supplement 4 to WAS-15 (ESCS). 

Western Hemisphere Agricultural Situa- 
tion, Review of 1977 and Outlook for 
1978,Suppiement5toWAS-15 (ESCS). 

People's Republic of China Agricultural 
Situation, Review of 1977 and Outlook 
for 1978. Supplement 6 to WAS-15 
(ESCS). 

State Reports 

Exports of Agricultural Commodities 
Grown or Produced in California, Fiscal 
Year 1976 and 1977 (1978). California 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento, California 
95806. 

1977 Florida Agricultural Statistics- 
Vegetable Summary (1978). Florida 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
1222 Woodward Street, Orlando, 
Florida 32803 

1977 Texas Field Crop Statistics (1978). 
Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, RO. Box 70, Austin, Texas 
78767. 

1977 Texas Fruit and Pecan Statistics 
(1978). Texas Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, P.O. Box 70, Austin, 
Texas 78767, 
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Pork production may rise 2 to 3 percent 
during the second half of 1978 based on the 
June I inventory of market hogs by weight 
groups. An increase of 2 percent in both 
summer and fall quarter hog slaughter seems 
likely. 

With a larger than expected number of 
market hogs in the heavier weight groups, 
seasonal price fluctuations will be less than 
last year. Summer marketings should 
return an average price near S50 per Cwt. A 
smaller than usual falhover-summer increase 
in production may hold prices later in the 
year within 52 to S3 of the summer average. 

I log producers planned an increase of 
4-percent in the number of sows to farrow 
during June-November. By quarters, 
intended farrowings in J4 States for June- 
August-while little changed from March 
intentions-show a 3-percent increase over 
revised 1977 data. Fall quarter intentions 
also suggest a 3*percent increase. 

The number kept for breeding on June I 
was up 1 percent. Sow slaughter during the 
breeding months for summer farrowings 
exceeded 1977 slaughter, but gilt withhold- 
ing more than offset this increase. Actual 
farrowings should meet or exceed intentions. 



During May, the first breeding month for 
fall farrowings, sow slaughter under Federal 
inspection was down 4 percent from a year 
ago while* according to packer data, gilt 
slaughter as a percent of total barrow and 
giit slaughter dropped to a 10-year low. 
However, this ratio increased seasonally 
during the first week of June, probably in 
response to across-the-board weakness in 
livestock prices. 

Still, fall quarter farrowings are expected 
to exceed intentions. Barring conception 
problems that have plagued the industry for 
the past several months, farrowings could be 
up 8 to 9 percent as originally anticipated. 
However, with a larger number of first-litter 
gilts in the breeding inventory, pigs per litter 
will not match recent highs r 

Depending on the level of actual farrow- 
ings, first half 1979 hog slaughter may be up 
6 to 10 percent. Prices received for slaughter 
hogs would be expected to average in the 
mid-$40 range. Eldon Bail, (202 J 447-8972 

U.S. HOG INVENTORY AND PIG CROP 

"tern 1977 1978 Change 

Thou, head Pel. 

Inventory -June V: 
Kept for 

breeding 8,693 8,799 +1.2 

Market 45,787 46,13t +& 

TotaJ 54,480 54,930 +.8 

Sows farrowtng: 

Dec. 1 -Feb , 2,742 2,725 ^6 

MaivMay 3.308 3,289 -.6 

Dec. 1 -May 6,050 6,014 r ,6 

Jun.-Aug 3,092 — 

Sep.Nov 2,922 - - 

Jun.-Nov 6,014 *5,247 +3.9 

Pig crop: 

Oec'May 42,959 42,343 +1.4 

Jun.-Nov 43,232 J 44,978 +4.0 

Year 86,191 J 87,321 +1.3 

1 December of preceding year. a Intentions. 
'Forecast, 

Larger Fed Cattle Marketings 
To Continue 

Wheat grazing may have been a significant 
factor affecting the pattern of feedlot place- 
ments this spring. Following a 12-percent 
reduction in net placements during April in 
the seven reporting States, feeders responded 
with a 37-percent increase over a year ago in 
May. Placements during June likely were 
down. 



Cblorado, Kansas, and Texas reported 
April placements down 9 percent from last 
year, but placements in the three states 
jumped 41 percent in May. These States 
accounted for about a third of the more 
than 1 million acres of wheat grazed out 
under provisions of the 1978 wheat pro- 
gram. Com Belt States' placements con- 
tinued to exceed year-earlier numbers. For 
the spring quarter* net placements in the 23 
States likely increased 7 to 8 percent from 
ayear earlier. The increase in fed marketings 
is estimated at 10 percent. 

July 1 on-feed numbers are likely to be 
up about a tenth from a year ago. Inventory 
data will reflect continued increases in heifer 
placements this spring, although the number 
of heifers on feed for slaughter April 1 was 
record large. Feeder cattle sales data from 
eight midwestem markets suggest increased 
weights of both steers and heifers going on 
feed. The inventory of heavy yearlings on 
feed July 1 may be up 4 to 5 percent, with a 
similar increase in summer marketings. 

Three to 4 percent more fed cattle will 
be marketed in the faU quarter. For 1978, 
the number of cattle moving through feed- 
lots may be 5 to 7 percent greater than in 
the previous year. However, sharply lower 
slaughter of grass-fed cattle will reduce beef 
Output 4 to 5 percent this year, with produc- 
tion during the second half likely down 6 to 
7 percent. 

Choice beef at retail may average 25 
percent higher this summer titan a year ago. 
The rear t downturn in fed cattle prices will 
he reflected in a wider farm-retail price 
spread, prices this fall are likely to be 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

Livestock prices advanced steadily 
through late May on the strength of improv- 
ing general economic conditions and lower 
than expected inventory data. Both cash and 
near-term futures quotations for fat cattle 
topped $60 per 100 pound. 

With the continuing rise in retail beef 
prices, the voluntary restraint agreement 
between the United States and exporting 
countries will be renegotiated to allow an 
additional 200 million pounds of beef 
imports during 1978. The increased allow* 
ance will raise total imports to about 1.5 
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MEAT SUPPLIES LARGE: MORE BROILERS 
AND PORK, L£SS BEEF IN 1978 



Output Bi!. Lb. 
4.0 



Prtoe c Pfef Lb. 
80 




billion pounds product weight and will add 
about I pound to per capita consumption. 

Because most imported beef is of pro- 
cessing grade, the impact on prices of cows 
and processed beef should be greater than on 
prices of feedlot cattle and the composite 
retail beef price. Depending on the timing of 
additional imports, hamburger prices could 
be held about 5 cents per pound below what 
they otherwise would be. Choice beef prices 
may be I to 2 cents lower. Utility cow prices 
may average $2 to $3 per hundredweight 
lower as a result and slaughter steer prices 
$0.50 lower. 

Both cash and futures cattle prices started 
easing off after reaching late May-early 
June peaks, at least partly in anticipation of 
a decision to permit increased imports. 

While the underlying economic factors; 
have not changed as a resuli of the import 
action, psychological factors turned bearish 
and prices reacted. Just as the upswing 
carried prices higher than expected, the 
downturn in prices may have been somewhat 
more than conditions warranted. 

Slaughter for 1979 will be drawn from 
the midyear cattle inventory, which is 
estimated to be down 5 to 6 percent from 
July t, 1977, Yearling numbers may be 
down a greater percentage. The number of 
calves born during the first half of 1977, 
as a percent of the annual calf crop, was 
unusually large. If more typical calving 
patterns are observed this year, the number 
of calves on farms July 1 could be reduced 
7 to 8 percent. 

Through 1979, steer and heifer slaughter 
based on estimates of July inventory data 
may be reduced 5 to 7 percent. The percent- 
age reduction in cow slaughter will be 
greater, but normal culling should hold cow 
slaughter around 15 percent of the beginning- 
year cow inventory which is expected to 
total about 48H million head. 

Per capita beef consumption during 1978 
is now expected to total about 1 20 pounds 
(carcass equivalent), 5 percent less than last 
year For 1979, consumption may drop 
to 1 10 pounds per person, assuming that 
imports subject to quota total 1.2 billion 



pounds product weight. At retail, Choice 
beef prices would be expected to advance 
10 to 15 percent. Slaughter steer prices are 
expected to average between S59 and S63 
per 100 pounds. Eldon Ball (202)447-8972 

Soybean Demand Strong 

In the current season, with continuing 
strong world demand for U.S. soybean meal 
and oil, both domestic crushings and exports 
of soybeans are running at record rates. 
Expanding domestic use of soybean meal 
and oil due to favorable livestock -feed price 
ratios, lower soybean oil prices, and smaller 
supplies of competing vegetable oils are 
underpinning this unprecedented demand. 

Abroad, increasing animal numbers, 
smaller-than-expected oilseed production in 
some parts of the world-particularly 
Brazil— and favorable price relationships due, 
in part, to weakness in the U.S. dollar are 
spurring usage of U.S. soybean products. 

Total soybean use for the 1977/78 season 
is now estimated at [.7 billion bushels, 
about a fifth above last year, Domestic 
crushings are estimated at 935 million 
bushels, nearly 150 million above 1976/77. 
Soybean exports likely will approach 680 
million bushels, up about 116 million 
bushels. 

With total use not quite matching the 
large 1977 soybean output, only a slight 
buildup in carryover stocks is expected. 
Stocks on September 1 likely will total 
about 130 million bushels, compared with 
103 million last September. Stocks in all 
positions on June 1 totaled 500 million 
bushels, up nearly 50 percent from June 1» 
1977. 

The strong demand has exerted continual 
upward pressure on soybean prices all 
season Monthly average prices to farmers 
rose from $5J 7 per bushel last September 
to $6.82 in May. Prices in June slipped 
some. The recent weakness reflects generally 
favorable prospects for the 1978 soybean 
crop, competition in world markets from 
Brazilian soybeans, and seasonal declines in 
use as the end of the marketing season 
approaches- 

The usual "weather market^ likely will 
prevail over the rest of the summer as prices 
respond to crop developments, For the 
season, prices to farmers are estimated at $6 
per bushel, compared with $6.81 for the 
1 976 crop. Stanley Gazelle. (202) 44 7-8444 
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Downturn Expected in Fresh 
Vegetable Prices 

Fresh vegetable prices are generally 
expected to move sharply lower in July as 
supplies of nearly all crops increased season- 
ally. Vegetable prices were unusually volatile 
while holding on the high side during much 
of the spring quarter. The index of prices 
received by growers moved from 209 (1967= 
100) to 296 between March and April, 
backing off to 279 in May. 

Although lettuce best illustrated this 
volatility, other commodities including 
tomatoes, cabbage, and celery also were 
affected. California fo-b. prices ranged 
from $16*50 per crate down to $3.25 in 
the short span of IS days during May. 
Medium-sized tomatoes from Florida were 
$12.50 per 30-lb. carton in April, fell to 
$3.60 by the end of May, and bounced back 
to around $8 in the first part of June. 

Winter rains^which curtailed California's 
lettuce planting in January and February- 
produced temporary shortages in late April 
and early May. Frost damage and cool wea- 
ther affected young tomato plants m Florida 
in late February. These events disrupted 
usual spring supply patterns. 



FRESH VEGETABLE PRICES 
REMAIN HIGH 




Wholesale price for 
10 leadng canned vegetables 
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o Jndex developed by ESCS to* snap beans, corn, peas 
tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato catsup, beets, carrots, 
sauericraut, and spinach. 



Sustained cool weather in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas during the winter caused 
much of the early spring onion crop to 
develop seed stems. With a high proportion 
of unmarketable tonnage, early spring Texas 
f.o.b. onion prices for Jumbo yellow Granex 
advanced to $7.00 per 5G-lb. bag, but prices 
declined to a low of $2.38 between early 
April and mid- May. Among the major vege- 
table crops, onions and sweet corn were the 
low-priced vegetables during the spring. 
Charles Porter and Joseph Podany t (202) 
4478666 

Potato Prices To Hold Above 
Year Earlier 

By early June, storage stocks of old 
potatoes in the East had all but disappeared, 
and the spring crop had become the 
dominant market factor, in Idaho, supplies 
were declining seasonally, and supplies are 
expected to remain limited into the early 
summer. 

Idaho prices advanced in early June as 
supplies from competing areas were reduced. 
In mid- June, the premium pack of 501b. 
cartons, 80-90 count, sold fo.b. at $15.50 t 
a record high for that pack. 

Spring potato tonnage has been esti- 
mated at only 18 million cwt., the lightest 
crop of record, This is nearly a tenth less 
than the previous estimate made during 
May and a fifth less than last year. Disap- 
pointing yields in Kern County, California, 
and in the Hastings district of northern 
Florida are largely responsible. 

With summer acreage 3 percent less than 
a year earlier, and with the prospect of 
average yields at best, wholesale and retail 
prices are likely to remain above 1977 levels 
this summer. However, by mid- September, 
the usual seasonal price pattern associated 
with the large fall crop will push prices 
sharply lower once more. Charles Porter and 
Joseph Podany. (202) 447-8666 

Fruit Prices To Continue Higher 

Prices received by growers for fresh and 
processed fruit have steadily advanced this 
year to record highs. With high prices for 
apples and citrus and smaller soft fruit 
production in prospect, grower, wholesale, 
and retail fruit prices are expected to remain 
substantially higher this summer than a year 
earner. 

With the smaller crops and higher costs of 
processing, wholesale prices of canned fruii 
will continue strong. Wholesale prices for 
frozen citrus juice will also remain high, 



while prices for frozen strawberries are 
expected to decline to moderate levels in 
view of large stocks on hand. 

Cool t wet, and windy weather delayed 
fruit marketings this spring. Heavy rains and 
mild winter weather reduced yields of most 
noncitrus fruits in California. This season's 
deciduous crop (excluding dried prunes) will 
be II percent smaller than the past two 
seasons. 

Reduced crops of apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears, and plums are expected in 
the important western producing areas. 
Total US + peach production will be down 
12 percent because the California clingstone 
crop is expected to be 24 percent smaller 
than in 1977. Freestone production in the 
nine southern States will be up slightly. 
Plums and West Coast Bartlett pears will be 
down sharply from 1977 and 1976. 
California nectarines appear to be in ample 
supply. 

Early shipping point prices for fresh mar- 
ket fruit have been higher this year than last. 
Because of the late season, prices held firm 
through mid-June. With smaller total sup- 
plies of fresh fruit, prices will remain above 
last year's level throughout this marketing 
season. 

US + PRODUCTION OF SELECTED 
NONCITRUS FRUIT 1 



Crop 



Utilized 



Indicated 



1976 1977 1978 



Thou, tons 

APricotS 128 142 128 

Cherries. 

sweet 168 146 133 

Cherriei. tart . 73 107 88 

Nectarines 128 150 160 

Peaches* 1,321 1.430 1.365 

Bartlert pears. 567 543 428 
Plums, 

California .. 115 157 145 

Total 2-500 2,675 2.447 

Prunes, 

California' 148 157 142 

l As of June 15, 1978 for cherries; June 1, 197B 

for other fruit. * Includes clingstone culls and 
cannery diversions. 3 Dried basis. 
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Reflecting the large 1977 pack, stocks of 
all the major canned fruits were at adequate 
levels on April 1. These stocks have tem- 
pered grower asking prices for raw product 
of peaches and pears for processing. How- 
ever, prices for all soft fruits for processing 
are expected to be somewhat higher than 
last year. 

The 1977/78 citrus crop is substantially 
smaller than last season's. On June 1, the 
citrus crop was estimated at J 2.9 million 
metric tons, 7 percent smaller than last year. 
The orange and grapefruit crops are below 
year-earlier levels, but production of 
Temples and lemons is up t Remaining 
supplies of oranges for harvest are larger 
than a year earlier, but remaining supplies 
of lemons and grapefruit are smaller. 

Stocks of frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ) are smaller than a year ago, 
reflecting a smaller crop, good movement, 
and a more leisurely packing pace. Juice 
yields are up to 1 .24 gallons per box tlus 
year (from 1.07 last year) and carryout at 
the end of the season is expected to be 
about the same to slightly larger. Canner 
list prices have remained fairly steady this 
season at S330-S3-35 per dozen 6-ounce 
cans, f.o.b. Florida, sharply above last year's 
level. Increased consumer purchases of other 
juices and other forms of orange juice have 
tempered additional FCOJ price rises. 

During 1977, per capita consumption of 
fruit declined nearly 4 pounds to 216 + 
pounds (fresh weight equivalent), the third 
fu'ghest amount this decade. Consumption 
of fresh fruit declined to 84.1 pounds per 
person, while consumption of processed 
products increased to 131.9 pounds. 
Demand for fruit remains good, but with 
smaller fruit crops and higher prices in pros- 
pect, per capita consumption in 1978 will 
probably decline from the 1 977 level . Jules 
Powell and Ben Huang, (202) 447-7133 

July Situation Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's World Food and Agricultural 
Outlook and Situation Board this month are: 



Title 
World Agricultural 
Fruit 

Ag Supply and Demand 
Dairy 
Fats and Oils 



Off Press 

July 3 
July 10 
July 12 

July 24 
July 25 



Winter Wheat Crop Estimate 
Boosted Slightly 

Based on June 1 conditions, the 1978 

winter wheat crop is estimated at 1,308 
million bushels, 14 percent below last year 
but up slightly from the May forecast. Most 
of the increase came in the Hard Red Winier 
areas where moisture conditions Improved 
during early May. A 42-percent drop in the 
Soft Red Winter crop is expected, while 
White Wheat in the Pacific Northwest will 
be up about a fifth. 

The 1977/78 marketing year closed on 
May 31 with carryover stocks still over a 
billion bushels and slightly larger than a 
year earlier. Increases in exports and in food 
and feed use pushed this year's total wheat 
disappearance to just under the record 1,970 
million bushels of 1973/74. Domestic use 
was up about 13 percent, mainly because 
low prices resulted in heavy wheat feeding 
early in 1977/78. A slight increase in wheat 
product consumption led to a record year 
for wheat food use. 

Exports picked up in recent months after 
a sluggish start during the first half of the 
season and currently are about 20 percent 
larger than a year ago, The United States 
increased its share of the world export total 
principally because of large supplies available 
at times when other major world exporting 
countries had virtually sold out. This situa- 
tion largely explains recent purchases from 
the United States by the People's Republic 
of China, 

Early in 1977/78, record supplies kept a 
damper on wheat prices, and farm prices 
were running below S2.00 per bushel com- 
pared with the loan rate of $2.25, Loan 
placements and participation in the 3-year 
reserve program became heavy as prices 
remained low. At the end of 1977/78, about 
55 percent of total wheat stocks were either 
in the 3-year farmer-held grain reserve or 
under loan. 

The combination of these large stocks in 
the price support programs* strong foreign 
demand (particularly during the second half 
of the season), and prospects for a small 
crop in 1978 strengthened wheat prices at 
the farm to the highest level since early 
1976. AUen Schtenbdn* (202) 447-4997 



BEGINNING 1978^79 STOCKS HIGHER 

Wheat ° 




Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054 South Building, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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Farm machinery sales during the first 
quarter of 1978 continued to lag year-ago 
levels. Weakness in machinery sales began 4 
years ago when farm income started reced- 
ing from unusually high levels during 
1973-74, Last calendar year, sales of all 
types of farm machinery registered declines. 
1 Jowever, the decline in sales slowed some- 
what in eariy 1978/ 

During the first quarter of 1978, sales of 
both 2- wheel and 4-wheel drive tractors were 
nearly 12 percent below the same period a 
year ago. Sales of a number of other 
machinery items also trailed last year's first 
quarter, with balers (making under 200 
pound bales) down by more than a third, 
and windrowers and forage harvesters down 
by a fifth. April sales, however, showed 
some improvement for each of these items 
and significant first quarter gains were 
reported for cornheads (up 16 percent) and 
mower conditioners (up 8 percent), 

Whiie farm machinery unit sales were 
dropping, prices continued to climb, reflect- 
ing increased costs of production and higher 
wholesale prices. The March 1978 wholesale 
price judex for farm machinery rose 7 per- 
cent above March last year, while the overall 
index of prices paid by farmers for 



' DaU on ialcs and forecasts are based on 
reports from the Fvm and Industrial Equipment 
Institute, ChicagoJIl 



machinery rose 8 percent. During the same 
period, prices of 2-wheel drive tractors 
advanced 6 percent, disk narrower* advanced 
8 to 10 percent, field cultivators 4 to 7 
percent grain drills 3 to 1 1 percent, and 
com planters 4 to 9 percent. 

The farm machinery industry in May 
expected a continued sales slump for the 
year 1978, with the dollar value down 5 
percent from last year, This forecast may be 
somewhat pessimistic as 1978 farm income 
prospects have improved since the forecast 
was made. 

Unit Sales of 2-wheel drive tractors for all 
of 1978 are expected to be down about 6 
percent, with sales of larger tractors likely to 
be down somewhat less. Sales of 4-wheet 
drive tractors are expected to remain 
virtually unchanged from last year. 

Sales of machinery items such as 
combines, cornheads, windrowers, balers 
(making under 200 pound bales), stack 
movers, and tillage equipment are all 
expected to be down this year. On rhe other 
hand, balers (making over 200 pound bales), 
hay stackers, forage harvest en, mower 
conditioners, manure spreaders and grinder- 
mixers are expected to be up from 1 to 6 
percent. Theodore Bickers, (202) 447-6620 

FARM MACHINERY SALES AND PRICES 

Jan. -March 

Change 

1978 1977 1978/77 

Units, Pet. 

Retail sales: 
2-wheel dnwe 

tractors 29,205 33,138 -11.9 

40 to under 

100 hp ... 14,408 15776 S.T 

100 hp and 

over 14,797 17,362 -14.8. 

4-wheef drive 

tractors 1,647 1.801 -8.6 

Total tractors . 30,852 34h939 -11.7 

Combines 2,772 2.741 +1.1 

Cornheads 1,773 1,530 +15.9 

BaJers (under 200 

pound baJes) . .. 1.596 2,461 -35.1 

Windrowers 689 854 -19.3 

Forage harvesters . 878 1,098 -20.0 
Mower 

conditioners . .. 2,407 2.237 +7.6 

March Index 

Prices 1967=100 

pajd by fanners 

Tractors an d se I f - 1 975 1 9 77 

propel ted 

madimery . . 251 233 +7.7 

Other machinery 259 241 +7.5 
Wholesale price of 
agricuJturaF 

machinery 2 ... 2 08 195 +6.7 

1 Reported by Farm and Industrial Equipment 
Institute, Chicago, m. * Excluding tractors. 



Energy Supplies Sufficient 

Energy supplies appear to be sufficient 
to meet consumer demands this summer and 
autumn. Fuel price increases have moderated 
somewhat and farmers need not be unduly 
concerned about the avaiJabiliry of fuel. The 
most important factor entering the energy 
market is the likelihood of passage of 
segments of the energy bill sometime this 
fall. 

Natural gas supplies should be adequate 
to meet normal demand patterns during 
summer and fall. Despite a cold winter, 
storage supplies are in better shape this year 
than last. Moreover, the natural gas agree- 
ment being reached in Congress should step 
up exploration and development of natural 
gas supplies for the longer term. 

The most significant aspects of the 
natural gas agreement consist of the imme- 
diate increase in the well-head price of new 
gas to $1 .93 per thousand cubic feet, with 
allowance for price increases approximating 
10 percent a year until 1985; the removal 
of price controls on new gas beginning in 
1985; and the ability of Congress or the 
Administ ration to reimpose controls for one 
18-month period, if prices rise inordinately. 
Since new gas only comprises some 10 
percent of annual supplies, higher new gas 
prices will lead to a gradual price rise. All 
these factors considered, farmers can look 
to a summer and fall of adequate natural gas 
supplies, although at slightly higher prices. 

No relevant supply problems appear on 
the Korizon for gasoline or diesel. The 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) continues to send encouraging 
signs of pricing restraint. Congress has yet 
to act on the Crude Oil Equalization Tax 
proposal which would raise prices for these 
final products slightly. Moreover, because of 
the arrival of Alaskan oil On the West Coast, 
coupled with the replenished hydroelectric 
capability, this area of the country is 
experiencing a temporary oil glut. There 
should be no problems in meeting farm 
demand for these critical fuels, and no 
significant price increase appears likely. 

No supply problems are anticipated for 
LP gas for this summer or fall. Inventories 
of this fuel are up 16 percent as of April 
1977, and should mitigate against any 
significant supply disruption. 

The significant resupply of water to aqui- 
fers on the West Coast has eliminated the 
hydroelectric problems faced by this region 
over the recent past. On the whole, electric- 
generating capacity appears adequate to 
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meet summer demand. However, some irriga- 
tors relying on electric-powered systems may 
find it necessary to interrupt service when 
unduly high summer peak demands occur. 
Patricia Devlin, (202) 447-7147 



FUEL AND ENERGY PRICES PAID 
BY FARMERS 


Month 
and Vear 


Diesel 


Gasoline 1 


Fuels and 
energv 




Cts. 


per gal. 


1967-100 


1976 
Jan. .... 

Apr. 

JulV 

Oct 


41.4 
40.7 
41.7 
41,5 


52.5 

51.3 
54.2 
54.6 


135 
183 
1B9 
190 


1977 
Jan 

Apr 

July 
Oct 


43.1 

44.8 
45,0 
45.7 


54.7 
56.4 
578 
57.5 


196 
201 
204 
204 


1978 

Jan 

Apr. .... 


45.8 
45.8 


57.8 

57.9 


206 
206 


1 Bulk delivery. 







Solar Heat Collecting Attic House 
Plans Available 

A leaflet describing plans for an experi- 
mental three-bedroom house with a solar 
heat collecting attic has been published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA). 

Translucent fiberglass panels and poly- 
ester film replace conventional roofing on 
the house. These panels transmit solar 
energy into the attic where it is absorbed 
by a black plywood floor. The solar-heated 
air is then circulated to heat both the house 
and a 12 -inch layer of crushed rock beneath 
the house. The rock bed will normally store 
a 3-day supply of heat. In other respects the 
house is conventional. 

According to USDA scientists, the attic 
can collect as much as 59 percent of the 
solar energy available during January. 
Energy collection over 50 percent is con- 
sidered very efficient. 

Single copies of the leaflet, "Solar 
House", Miscellaneous Publication No. 
1367, may be obtained free from the Office 
of Governmental and Public Affairs, VS. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DC. 20250. 



Wage Rates Up 10 Percent 

Wage rates paid to hired farmworkers in 
April increased almost 10 percent from a 
year earlier. The average wage of $3.09 per 
hour for all hired farmworkers was up 27 
cents from April 1977. 

Increases of 1 1 percent of more occurred 
in the Delta Sates (Texas and Oklahoma)* 
the Mountain States (Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming> Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada), and the Northern Plains 
(North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas). 

A major factor contributing to higher 
1978 wage rates is the 20-percent increase 
in the Federal minimum wage. The increase 
became effective January 1, 1978, and 
requires all farms hiring 500 mandays of 
labor during at least one calendar quarter in 
1977 or in 1 978 (about 7 or 8 workers) to 
pay the new rate of $2.65 per hour. 

The hired farm work force was estimated 
at nearly 1.1 million persons during April 
1978, down about 5.4 percent from the 
same month last year. Part of this decline 
can be attributed to wet weather which 
curtailed some scheduled field operations. 

People who do hired farm work are pan 
of a diverse group. Each year some 1 million 
students enter the hired farm work force, 
mostly during peak summer harvest periods. 
In 1977, these students earned an average 



HIRED FARM WORK FORCE AMD 
WAGE RATES, APRIL 1978 1 

Wage 
Work increase 

Region force Wage rate over veer - 

earlier 

Thou, D o I s7h r. Percent 

Northeast lift 2.78 9.0 

Lake States 74 275 4.6 

Corn Belt lift 3.00 6-4 

Northern Plain* . 50 3.14 H.7 

Appalachian 104 2-68 7.2 

Southeast 154 3.05 66 

DelU States ^... 83 2.92 16-3 

Southern Plains , 88 2.73 7.ft 

Mountain 74 3,07 12 ft 

Pacific 231 3.68 7.0 

United States ... * 1.065 3.0ft ft. 6 

J Data represent the week of April ft-15. 1ft?8, 
3 Total will not add due to rounding 



of more than $1 ,050 from both farm and 
nonfarm work. About 600,000 regular 
hired workers employed only in agriculture 
earned an average of $5,400 in 1977 while 
some 440,000 primarily nonfarm workers 
earned about £625 from 31 days of farm 
work Conrad Fritsch, (202) 447-7133 



Land Lost To Cities 
Frequently Cropland 

Urban development claimed about 17 
million acres of rural land between 1967 and 
1975 according to a report recently released 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Another 7 million acres of rural land were 
inundated by water in ponds, lakes, and 
reservoirs during the 8-year period. About 
one-third of this land was cropland at the 
time it was converted. 

The study also reported that: 
-Of the lands converted to urban and 
other uses during the 8-year period, about 8 
million acres were "prime farmland**; 

-Total crop acreage declined from 431 
million to 400 million acres. Declines 
occurred in most farm production regions, 
except in the Delta region of Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, and Mississippi and ihe Mountain 
region, including Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming; 

Croplands in the Northeast > Appala- 
chian, Pacific, and Lake States are most like- 
ly to be threatened by other uses in the 
future; 

-About 1 1 1 million acres not now in 
crops have high or medium potential for con- 
version to cropland if needed. Only 34.9 
million acres, however, can be converted 
without applying conversion practices to 
avoid soil erosion hazards or water disposal 
problems. 

Copies of "Potential Cropland Study" 
(Statistical Bulletin No. 578) are available 
from the Office of Governmental and Public 
Affairs, room 502-A, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 
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OnJune 8, the Administration announced 
it will permit the level of meat imports for 
1978 to increase 200 million pounds, A 
voluntary restraint program negotiated 
earlier with 13 other nations would have 
limited 1978 imports of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef, veal, mutton, and goat meat 
to 1.3 billion pounds. 

The decision to allow 200 million pounds 
more this year to help slow rising retail beef 
prices will require renegotiation of the 
voluntary agreements. For the first quarter 
of 1 978, about 98 percent of the imported 
meat subject to quotas and voluntary agree- 
ments is beef, with veal comprising 
essentially all of the remaining 2 percent. In 
1977, beef and veal imports constituted 
about 7.5 percerft of U.S. consumption. 
Imported beef Is generally from grass* 
fed animals and cannot match the quality 
grades attained in U.S. feedlots. Conse- 
quently, the economic impact of an addi- 
tional 200 million pounds of imported beef 
and veal will be relatively small, mainly 
affecting the prices of convenience meats 
and the less expensive cuts such as 
hamburgers. 

Domestic cattle prices are not expected 
to be materially affected. Utility cow prices 



would reflect the largest impact and could 
decline $2 to $3 per hundredweight. 

Wheat Loan Level Raised 

The Secretary of Agriculture raised the 
1978 wheat loan level from $2.25 per bushel 
to S2.35 on June 26. This action will pro- 
vide farmers additional interim financing, 
and it also raises the release level for wheat 
in the producer-held reserve from $3.15 to 
$3.29. The release level is 140 percent of the 
current wheat loan. 

Producer-held reserve stocks will not be 
sold in the market until farm prices rise to 
the new release tevel, which may not occur 
in the near future as the wheat harvest 
progresses, However, wheal prices have 
strengthened in recent months. Farmers 
received an average of $2.80 per bushel for 
Lheir wheat in May, up from $2.19 a year 
earlier. 

Wheat growers who have obtained loans 
at the old rate may apply for the increase 
at their county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service offices, 

Farm Program Participation Tallied 

Sign-up for 1978 wheat, feed grain, and 
cotton programs began March 1 and ended 
May 3L During that period almost 1.2 
million, or 51 percent, of over 23 million 
eligible farms enrolled in these programs. 
These farms contain over 72 percent of the 
Nation's total eligible normal crop acreage 
(acreage planted for harvest in 1977 to 
specified crops normally produced on farms). 
Participating farms pJan to set aside 17.0 
million acres of cropland, including 10.0 
million acres under the wheat program and 
7.0 million acres under the feed grain pro- 
gram. Registration for the feed grain program 
showed that an additional 5 1 million acres 
would be diverted, for a combined commit- 
ment of 12.1 million acres in feed grain set- 
aside and diversion. Producers committed 



U.S. MEAT IMPORT ALLOCATIONS. 1978 

Exporter Million pounds of meat 

Australia 663.5 

New Zealand 272.6 

Canada . 76.2 

Mexico 63.1 

Cojta Rica 56.5 

Nicaragua .>...* « 51.5 

HOndurU 37 g 

Guatemala 3^2 

Dominican Republic . . 1 5,2 

El Salvador 12.1 

Panama ......... 5,1 

Haiti ^ f< , , 2.0 

Belize 5 

Total * , a. . 1,292.3 



over 545,000 acres for cotton diversion. 
Wheat grower participation exceeded U 
million acres under the special hay and graz- 
ing program. 

Sugar Supports Increased 

The 1977 Act stipulates that the 1977 
and 1978 sugarbeet and sugarcane crops 
shall be supported at no less than 52,5 
percent of parity nor more than 65 percent, 
based on the July parity price for sugar. 
Consequently, based on estimates of the 
July parity price for sugar, USDA 
announced 1978 loan levels at 16.90 cents 
per pound for refined beet sugar and 14.65 
cents for cane sugar (raw value). The 1977 
levels were 15.57 and 13.50 cents per 
pound, respectively. When the July parity 
price is announced, loan levels rnay be 
increased if necessary to the minimum sup- 
port level of 52.5 percent of parity, 

CCC Interest Rate Raised 

On June 13 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) raised the interest rate on 
loans for all 1978 grain crops from the 
present tevel of 6 percent to 7 percent, The 
6-percent rate has been effective since 
April 1, 1977, and has been boosted to 
reflect the increased cost of money the CCC 
borrows from the U.S. Treasury. The 
interest rate on upland cotton Joans is 
determined separately from that on grains 
and the 1978 rate is expected to be 
announced about JuJy 1 . 

Grain Reserve Growing 

As of June 23 the producerheld grain 
reserve consisted of almost 520 million 
bushels of wheat and feed grains, including 
351 million bushels of wheat, 26 million 
bushels of bariey, iOO million bushels of 
corn, 28 million bushels of oats, and 1 4 
million bushels of sorghum. 

On June 21 the CCC had outstanding 
loans on 892 million bushels of 1977^:rop 
feed grains, including 699 million bushels 
of com, 1 20 million of sorghum, 38 million 
of barley, and 35 million of oats. These 
stocks do not include grain in the producer* 
held reserve and are eligible to be added to 
the reserve. Cecil Davison, (202) 447-8840 
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New Cotton Dust Regulations Issued 

New cotton dust standards, which have a 
4-year compliance deadline, were recently 
issued by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA). The new 
standards include a 0.2 milligram per cubic 
meter permissable dust level for the yam- 
producing segment of the industry, 0.75 
mi igram for textile-producing segments 
such as slashing and weaving operations, 
and 0.5 milligram for nontextile industries 
such as cottonseed oil mills, cotton classing 
and mattress, and bedding manufacturers* 
The new standards do not apply to cotton 
harvesting, to dust generated from the 
handling of woven and knitted materials; 
or to the processing of wash cotton- 
Within 30 days of the effective date of 
the new cotton dust standards, employers 
must establish a respirator program to pro- 
tect employees exposed to dust above 
permissable exposure levels. Employees who 
are not able to wear a respirator must be 
allowed to transfer to another work position 
with lower dust exposure levels at no loss 
of earnings to them- 

The standards allow certain flexibility 
so employers can design their own means 
of complying as long as they meet OSHA's 
standards. The standards will become 
effective in September. 

The Department of Labor estimated that 
the standards will cost the textile industry 
$625 million in new equipment and S84 
million annually in operating costs. I lowever, 
the American Textile Manufacturers* Insti- 
tute claims that the costs incurred will be 
more than 3 times as high. Sam Evans, {202) 
447-8776 

National Water Policy Proposed 

The President's proposed water policy 
was recently sent to Congress for approval- 
These initiatives are designed to do the 
following: 

— Improve planning and efficient manage- 
ment of Federal water resource programs to 
prevent waste and to permit necessary water 
projects which are cost-effective, safe, and 
environmentally sound to move forward 
quickly. 

- Provide a new, national emphasis on 
water conservation. 

— Enhance Federal-State cooperation and 
improved State water resources planning. 

— increase attention to environmental 
quality. 

Included in his policy statement* the 
President has directed the Secretary of 



Agriculture to encourage more effective soil 
and water conservation through watershed 
programs, administered by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service (SCS) in conjunction with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. SCS would encour- 
age accelerated land treatment measures 
prior to funding of structural measures on 
watershed projects and make appropriate 
land treatment measures eligible for Federal 
cost-sharing. SCS would also establish 
periodic post-project monitoring to ensure 
implementation of land treatment and 
operation. 

The initiatives proposed establish the 
goals and framework for water policy reform 
without impinging on the rights of States 
and by calling for doser partnerships among 
Federal, State, and local Governments. None 
of the initiatives would impose any new 
Federal regulatory program for water 
management. 

The President has proposed an increase 
from $3 million to $25 million annually in 
the funding of State water planning under 
the existing 50/50 matching program 
administered by the Water Resources 
Council. State water planning would inte- 
grate water management and implementation 
programs which emphasize water conserva- 
tion and which are tailored to each State's 
needs. William Heneberry, (202) 447-4859 

U.S. Agricultural Trade Office 
Opened in London 

The first U.S. agricultural trade office 
in a foreign country was officially opened by 
Secretary of Agriculture Bob Bergland on 
May 26, The new London office will include 
staffs of the U.S. Feed Grain Council, the 
Poultry and Egg institute of America, and 
the U.S. Meat Export Federation. Com- 
modities represented by these private, 
nonprofit groups provide almost one-half of 
U.S. farm market returns. 

The office will also include a trade coor- 
dinator, attached to the American Embassy, 
who will direct export sales development for 
the U.S. Government for all U.S. farm prod- 
uctsin the United Kingdom. U.S. agricultural 
sales in 1977 totaled over $1 billion to the 
United Kingdom and approached $ 1 billion 
to all of Western Europe. 



The new trade office is designed to repre- 
sent U.S. farmers in a single integrated sales 
thrust to encourage expanded sales Contracts 
with potential customers in the United King- 
dom and other countries as well Cecil 
Davison, (202)447-8840 

International Sugar Agreement Stalled 
The deadline for ratification of the 1977 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA) has 
been postponed until December 31, 1978, 
allowing major importers, including the 
United States, more time to ratify the pro* 
posed agreement. 

Slightly more than half of the 51 mem- 
hers of the International Sugar Organization 
(ISO) signed the pact that became operative 
provisionally in January 1978. The United 
States has not completed domestic pro- 
cedures for approval of the agreement. 
Passage of implementing legislation is 
required by most countries before contribu- 
tion fees-a part of the ISA Stock Financing 
Fund scheme^can be levied^ These fees were 
due to become effective on July 1, 1978, 
but the date has been postponed to 
October 1, 1978. 

U.S. ratification is currently pending in 
the Senate as hearings on new sugar legisla- 
tion are planned. The proposed sugar 
legislation would replace the current support 
program to US, growers, which expires at 
the end of the 1978 crop season. 

Several ISA members Contend that the 
EC's sugar marketing policy of continued 
sales and subsidy payments is one of the 
major elements contributing to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the current agreement. The EC 
is expected to have a sugar surplus of 3 to 4 
million metric tons this year. 

Because sugar prices continued per- 
sistently below the 1 1-cent ISA minimum 
price objective, the ISA aggregate export 
quota for 1978 was reduced to about 12,6 
million tons, effective April 24, 1978-to 
82.5 percent of the Basic Export Tonnage. 
Barbara Blair r (202) 447-7590 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Prospects for J 978/79 world crops were 
clouded somewhat by early problems. Over 
much of the Northern Hemisphere, cool, 
wet weather delayed spring plantings, in 
some cases as much as 2 weeks, Hard hit 
were the U,S, Com Belt, the Canadian 
Prairie Provinces, and extensive areas of 
East and West Europe and the USSR. 

By early June, these delays had largely 
been overcome, but their effect on yields 
is still uncertain, | n other areas, weather 
conditions have been generally favorable for 
1978/79 crops, although drought in North 
China created some additional concern. 
Weather will continue to play a critical 
role as the season unfolds. 

Weather during mid-June in the European 
USSR continued to be wet and cool . How- 
ever, in the areas east of the Volga (Asiatic 
USSR) precipitation was only about half of 
normal and temperatures were running 
above normal. Soil moisture supplies over 
most of Asiatic USSR are std! above normal. 

If world crop conditions are generally 
favorable for the remainder of the growing 
season, 1978/79 world wheat and coarse 
grain production could rise by almost a 
tenth from L07 billion metric tons i n 
1977/78. Increases would be expected i n 
many regions, including the USSR, the 



People's Republic of China (PRC), Australia, 
Western Europe, parts of Africa and Asia, 
and most of Latin America. 

Such a large harvest would have a depress- 
ing effect on world grain prices, However, 
only limited growth in consumption would 
be likely. Thus,, world stocks could expand 
substantially. Over two-fifths of the increase 
might come in the United Slates. World 
trade in wheat and coarse grains could be 
expected to decline by almost a tenth, with 
a similar dropoff likely for U.S. exports. 

ff world weather conditions are generally 
unfavorable for crop production for the 
remainder of tlie growing season, world 
wheat and coarse grain production could 
decline slightly. Total use of wheat and 
coarse grains likely would be unchanged 
from the 1977/78 level. World s locks could 
fall substantially from last year's 175 million 
tons. 

Poor world grain crops would require an 
increase of about 6 percent in world wheat 
and coarse grain exports. In spite of reduced 
U.S. supplies, U.S. wheat exports might rise 
about 1 8 percent in volume and coarse grain 
exports about 4 percent. 

Carryover Stocks Near Record 

World grain stocks entering the 1 978/79 
crop year are at near-record levels. Based 
on current production and use estimates for 
1977/78, beginning stocks of all grains 
including milled rice are up slightly from 
the 193 million tons of a year ago. 

World wheat and coarse grain production 
dropped only slightly in 1977/78 from the 
large crop of a year earlier. The sharp build- 
up in stocks the year before and resulting 
lower prices caused a slight reduction in 
area. In addition, drought struck several 
major growing areas. 

With continuing large supplies, world 
wheat and coarse grain consumption nearly 
matched output but was still below trend. 
Heavier livestock feeding was responsible for 
most of the increase, 

World grain trade wilJ be record large in 
the year ending June 30, 1 978, with wheat 
shipments up about 10 percent to 70 million 
tons and coarse grain shipments down 



marginally to about 81 million tons. US. 
exports are benefiting fully from this growth. 
Wheat exports are estimated up 4 million 
tons from last year's reduced volume, and 
coarse grain exports should increase 
marginally. 

Livestock Inventories Expanding 
In 1978 

In the European Community (EC), 1 978 
meat production is expected to rise slightly 
to above 18.7 million tons. Net meat 
imports of the EC will decline because of 
greater exports of pork. Beef and veal 
imports should be unchanged. Only a slight 
reduction in the EC dairy surplus is likely 
in 1978. 

Japanese inventories of cattle and swine 
are expanding. Production of broilers, beef 
and veal, and pork will be larger in 1978, but 
the rate of increase has slowed- Meat imports 
will be smaller in 1978 as the expected 20- 
percent drop in pork imports more than off- 
sets an anticipated increase in beef imports. 

Following 2 years of reduction in the 
Canadian beef breeding herd, cattle numbers 
should stabilize in 1978. As prices 
strengthen, cow slaughter should decrease, 
and more heifers should be retained for 
breeding. Thus* beef and veal output is 
expected to decline in 1978. Canadian 
hog numbers and pork output are higher 
this yean 

The Soviet livestock sector is continuing 
to expand, May 1978 inventories of beef and 
dairy cattle, poultry, and hogs were at 
record levels. Soviet meat output is expected 
to increase from 14,8 million tons in 1977 
to over 1 5 million tons in 1978, but it is 
unlikely to reach the target of 15.6 million, 

During the first half of l978,bquldation 
of the Australian cattle herd continued. 
Slaughter rates should decline in the second 
half because of better prices and relief from 
drought. Beef and veal production may be 
down almost a tenth in 1978 to 1.9 million 
tons, and exports also will be lower. 

In New Zealand, severe drought is the 
cause of an expected 7-percenidrop in 1978 
milk production, Argentina's beef and veal 
production may increase to almost 3 million 
tons in 1978 because of continuing high 
slaughter rates. Mexico is rebuilding its 
cattle herd, and 1978 beef and veal produc- 
tion may decline almost 2 percent. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



World Cotton Plantings May 
Dip in 1978 

Foreign cotton plantings may be down 
almost 3 percent in 1978/79 after rising 214 
percent in 1977/78 to about 27*4 million 
hectares. Declines are expected in Africa, 
Latin America, Turkey, and Iran. PRC 
cotton area will likely remain near the 1977 
level- Cotton area is expected to increase in 
the USSR, India, and Pakistan. 

Depending upon weather developments in 
coming months, world output could drop to 
about 59 million bales or rise slightly to 65 
million. World consumption in 1978/79 is 
estimated to range from 60 to 64 million 
bales. 

if cotton crops in importing countries are" 
large, import demand will decline. World ex- 
ports could drop a tenth below 1977/78's 
estimated 19 million bales, if cotton crops in 
importing countries are small, world cotton 
exports could increase to about 20 million 
bales. 

U.S. cotton exports are estimated at 5.5 
million bales in 1977/78, up 15 percent 
from a year earlier. Depending on foreign 
supply and demand, 1978/79 U.S. exports 
could increase to 6.2 million bales or drop 
back to 4.8 million. 

USSR May Harvest Larger Grain Crop; 
Grain Purchases Mount 

Based on crop conditions through mid- 
June, chances are 2 out of 3 that the 1978 
Soviet total grain crop will range from 1 85 
to 225 million tons. Prospects for an outturn 
slightly above the midpoint of this range 
would mean some improvement from the 
1977 harvest of 196 million tons but 
failure to reach the 220-million-ton target. 
However, there is still much uncertainty 
about both the winter and spring Soviet 
crops. 

Soviet purchases of U.S. grain for the 
year ending September 30 totaled 14.1 
million tons as of early June, including 10.7 
million of com and 34 million of wheat. 
Soviet officials advised US. delegates to 
the U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement consulta- 
tion in Moscow May 15 that further pur- 
chases could be made In June and even July 
for shipment in the current agreement year. 



The United States authorized the Soviets 
to buy up to 15 million tons of U.S. grain 
this year without further consultation. 

U.S. Farm Exports Continue Strong 

The United States recorded a $2.1-billion 
trade deficit in May 1978. The twenty* 
fourth consecutive deficit, it was the 
smallest in 8 months. 

The boom in U.S. agricultural exports 
this spring has helped to restrain the total 
trade deficit. U.S. farm exports were record 
large during March, April, and May. May 
exports, at $2.73 billion, were 24 percent 
above May 1977. This jump is due largely 
to big gains for shipments of wheat, com, 
and soybeans. U.S. agricultural imports were 
up 2 percent in May to $1 .28 billion- 
October 1977-May 1978 agricultural 
exports totaled $37.9 billion, 5 percent 
above a year earlier, Export tonnage was up 
a tenth. Agricultural imports rose 3 percent 
to $9.4 billion. Sally Breediove Byrne, (202) 
447-8261 

U.S. Food Price Increases Among 
World's Lowest 

Food prices in the United States have 
risen Less since the beginning of this decade 
than in all except 3 of 15 other major coun- 
tries surveyed by USDA's Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Only West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium showed lower 
rates of increase. 

The March 1978 U.S. food price index, at 
177 (1970=100), compared favorably with 
Canada's 199, Australia's 207, France's 209, 
Sweden , s21I^Japan , s215, Denmark's 2 1 7, 
South Africans 222, Italy's 261, Mexico's 
295, the United Kingdom's 307, Brazils 
734> and Argentina's extremely high 35,134. 
West Germany's food price index stood at 
145, the Netherlands at 162, and Belgium's 
at 176. 

However, in the year through March 
1978, five nations, including Japan and the 
United Kingdom, expenenced smaller food 
price advances than the United States' 8 
percent. The overall pace of world food 
price rises decelerated during 1976and 1977. 

Consumer price index changes in these 
countries since 1970 show West Germany 
with the lowest inflationary impact, 
followed closely by the United States whose 
CPI rose to 163 (1970=1 00) over the 8-year 
period. In the latest year ending in March 
1978>4 of the 15 other countries surveyed 
posted inflation rates of less than the United 
States* 6.5 percent. Of the 1 1 nations show- 
ing higher inflation rates, Denmark, Italy, 



Sweden, Brazil, and Mexico experienced 
double-digit inflation, and Argentina's rate 
was nearly 173 percent. 

Food price indexes are obtained from 
official government sources and, because 
they are based on local currency prices, they 
are, for the most part, not directly affected 
by exchange rate fluctuations. Exact 
comparisons with items normally purchased 
by U,S. consumers are not always possible. 
Sidoma R. DiCostanzo, (202) 447-6937 
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Statistical Indicators 



Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 



Annual 



1975 1976 1977 



1975 



III 



IV 



1976 



\\\ 



IV 



1977 



111 



IV 



197S 



S 3iL 

Cash receipts from farm marketings . 88J 94.3 95.0 94.1 89.0 93.0 100.4 91.5 92.4 96.7 97,1 90.4 95.9 100,9 

Livestock and products 43.0 46.4 47.4 45.3 46.7 46 + 3 4&3 45.5 45.4 46 2 46,8 47.8 48.9 52.7 

Crops 45.1 47,9 47.6 48,8 42.3 46.7 52J 46.0 47.0 50.5 50.3 42.6 47.0 48.2 

Nonmoney and Other farm income 1 . 8,6 9.3 11. T 9.2 9.1 9.1 9.2 9.4 9.5 9.8 10.1 10.4 14.1 12,4 

Gross farm Income 96.7 103.6 106.1 103.4 98.1 102.1 109.6 100,9 101.9 106,5 107,2 100.8 110.0 113,3 

Farm Production expenses 75.9 81,7 85.7 78,8 76.7 79.1 84,2 82.3 81.2 84.5 86.5 83.3 88.5 91.5 

Net income before inventory adj. ... 20.8 21.9 20.4 24,6 21.4 23.0 25.4 18.6 20.7 22.0 20,7 17.5 21.5 21.8 

Net change in farm inventories 3,5 -1.9 .9 2 9 5.5 -1.5 -2.2 -1.0 -2.7 -.5 .5 3,5 .5 

Net income after inventory adj. 

Current prices 24.3 20.0 21.3 27.5 26.9 21.5 23.2 17.6 18.0 21.5 21,2 17.5 25.0 22,3 

1967 prices 3 14.6 11.4 11,3 16,3 15,7 12.5 13.3 9 9 10.0 11,7 11*3 9.2 13.0 11.3 

'Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates* these estimates are under revision and will be reported next month. 'Includes government payments to 
farmers* value of farm products consumed Tn farm households* rental value of farm dwellings, and income from recreation, machine hire, and custom work. 3 Deflated 

by the mde* of prices paid by farmers for family living items on a 1967 base. Smce 1977 I movement is based on the overall change in the consumer price mdex. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Apr 



1977 



NOv 



Dec 



Jan 



197S 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



S Mil. 

Farm marketings and CCC loan* 1 ,..,.♦.. 88,077 94.326 95.025 6,78B 10,469 8,853 8.724 6.976 

Livestock and products 43,024 46.389 47.453 3.792 4.1 13 4,128 4.053 4,150 

Meat animals 25318 27,188 27,909 2.161 2,528 2,480 2,459 2.620 

Dairy products 9509 11.425 11.782 996 959 1.007 1.008 941 

Poultry and eggs -, 6,791 7,192 7,207 584 587 584 543 548 

Other 506 584 555 51 39 57 43 41 

Crops 45.053 47,937 47.572 2.996 6,356 4,725 4.671 2326 

Food grain* 7,763 6.799 5.886 273 240 224 422 268 

FeedCropt 12.153 13,475 12,257 677 1,909 1*266 1,395 789 

Cotton (lint and seed) 2,311 3.552 3,961 159 861 1,055 459 189 

Tobacco 2.155 2,270 2,331 33 360 284 227 46 

OH bearing crop* 7,278 8355 9 P 197 834 1.452 659 1 ,262 728 

Veget*>le* and melons 5,330 5.281 5,528 374 372 285 320 268 

Fruits and tree nut* 3.53 1 3.500 4.271 264 552 483 306 280 

Other 4,532 4,205 4,141 382 610 469 280 258 

Government payments 807 734 1,864 71 104 1.030 308 219 

Total cash receipts' 88.884 95,060 96.889 6,859 10,573 9383 9,032 7.195 

1 Receipts from toani represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 'Details may not add because of rounding, 
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Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975. 



1976 



1977 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



1967-100 



All commodities 

Livestock and products 
Crops 



113 


121 


124 


99 


169 


139 


134 


103 


97 


96 


106 


111 


113 


109 


120 


116 


110 


107 


112 


111 


124 


134 


138 


86 


238 


172 


168 


97 


75 


76 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Cash receipts 1 from farm markelings, by States, January-April 



Livestock and Products 



1977 



1978 



Crops 2 



197? 



1978 



1977 



Total 2 



1978 



$Mil.* 



NORTH ATLANTIC 














Maine ...... 


. . . , 90.1 


84.3 


75.0 


49.6 


165.1 


133.9 


New Hampshire 


19.1 


20.0 


7.4 


7,2 


26.6 


27.2 


Vermont 


74.7 


83.3 


75 


7.5 


82.6 


90.8 


Massachusetts 


38.0 


365 


35.0 


33.0 


73.0 


69.9 


Rhode island 


4.5 


4.6 


5.0 


4.8 


9,5 


9.5 


Connecticut 


44.6 


43J5 


54.9 


435 


995 


87.3 


New York 


389.4 


425.3 


154.9 


142.7 


544.2 


568.1 


New Jersey - * 


37.4 


36.9 


38.7 


385 


76.1 


75.7 


Pennsylvania 


434.9 


467.4 


194.5 


175.7 


629.4 


643.1 


NORTH CENTRAL 














Ohio 


371.1 


415.9 


595 4 


455.5 


966J5 


8714 


Indiana . - *-^**. 


423.3 

606.5 


499.2 
709.8 


692.3 
1,743.9 


521.3 
1.466.5 


1,115.6 
2,350,4 


1.020.5 


Illinois ........ 


2,176 3 


Michigan 


266.9 


297.2 


251.1 


277.4 


518.0 


574.6 


Wisconsin . . 


836J8 


917.8 


121.4 


1880 


958.2 


1,1055 


Mmnesota 


710,4 


812.9 


537.7 


6684 


1.248.1 


1,481.4 


Iowa 


1,279.2 


1.544.7 


1.338.3 


937.1 


2.617,5 


2,481.7 


Missouri . , . . 


486,9 


560.8 


293.5 


345.4 


780,4 


926.3 


North Dakota 


150.5 


184.6 


315.5 


250 8 


465.9 


435.4 


South Dakota 


488.0 


581.9 


68.6 


186.6 


556.7 


768.5 


Nebraska ■ . . * . 


710,8 


875.8 
801.9 


493.8 
394.1 


606,4 
428.7 


1,204,6 
1,034.3 


1,482.3 


Kansas ■ ■ . * 


640.2 


1,230.6 


SOUTHERN 














Delaware i . . .. 


59.7 


63.9 


16.1 


135 


755 


77.7 


Maryland * * 


142.9 


159.1 


53.8 


49.6 


196.7 


208.8 


VirpnTa . . , , T . 


177.6 

285 


188.5 
295 


65.1 
13.1 


60.7 
12.4 


242.7 
42.0 


249,2 


West Virginia <-.... 


415 


North Carolina . . 


361.0 


397.4 


147.9 


127,2 


508.9 


524.7 


Sooth Carolina 


93.8 


107.2 


935 


82.7 


187.6 


189.9 


Georgia 


..♦. 403.2 


455 3 


165.0 


110.2 


568.2 


565.5 


Florida .................. 


241.5 

, , . . 234.4 


267.3 
* 274.0 


836.3 
405.7 


814.5 
276.7 


1,077,8 
640.1 


15815 


Kentucky h . . . . • . 


550.7 


Tennessee 


238.0 


276.8 


173.4 


121,4 


411.3 


398.2 


Alabama . , . < 


344.8 


394.8 
253.9 

3905 
160,2 

497.4 


1105 
190.1 
222.7 

172.6 
164.2 


108.7 
213.1 
261.5 
163.7 
138.4 


455.7 
410,2 

575.3 
308.2 
567.3 


503.5 


M ississippi . . . . , ...... . . 


220.1 


467.0 


Arkansas * . . < ............ . 


352.6 


652.3 


Louisiana 


135.6 


323.9 


Oklahoma 


403.1 


6355 


Texas . 


1,062.6 


1.290.5 


789.9 


760.2 


1.852.4 


2,050.7 


WESTERN 














Montana 


95.4 


117.3 


156.6 


136.3 


2520 


253.6 


Idaho 


137.1 


1645 


193.0 


201-3 


330.2 


366.3 


Wyoming 


56.5 


72.6 


14.7 


15,4 


71.2 


88,0 


Colorado . . 


431,0 


518.3 

1515 


128.0 

38.2 


158.0 
31.7 


559,1 
166.4 


676.2 


New Mexico . . < . 


128.2 


183.6 


Arizona * - - * * . . 


184.4 


224.2 
92 6 
39.8 

193.5 


208.3 
22.1 
20,4 

339.2 


169.6 
21.5 

15.5 
308.6 


392.7 
97.8 
51,5 

507.4 


393.7 


Utah 


75.7 


114.1 


Nevada *..*..,. * . . . . 


31.1 


55,2 


Washington 


168.2 


502.2 


Oregon . . , , . 


107.4 


129.2 


141.2 


139.5 


248.6 


268.7 


California 


962,6 


1 ,090.3 


1,262.1 


1,131.3 


2.244.7 


2.221.6 


Alaska ................... 


1.3 


1.4 
217 


.7 
86.8 


.7 
85.8 


2.1 
107,1 


2,1 


Hawaii . . . . . h - - . h - . 


21.3 


1075 


UNITED STATES 






Grand Total 


15,003,3 


17.4485 


13,670.0 


12,565.8 


28,673.3 


30,014,7 



1 Estimates as of the first of current month. 2 Sales of farm products Include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. * Rounded 
data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


May 


Dec 
1967- 


Jan 
00 


Feb 


M3r 


Apr 


May 


185 


186 


183 


192 


181 


186 


193 


200 


208 


215 


201 


197 


192 


211 


183 


188 


190 


198 


208 


212 


242 


202 


156 


148 


176 


178 


182 


186 


195 


193 


230 


218 


181 


202 


172 


176 


180 


187 


194 


202 


232 


214 


174 


192 


167 


172 


175 


183 


191 


198 


183 


265 


270 


298 


216 


213 


224 


228 


230 


239 


162 


163 


175 


174 


183 


185 


184 


181 


183 


183 


197 


205 


243 


319 


204 


207 


200 


221 


230 


239 


138 


128 


158 


150 


182 


187 


194 


203 


194 


222 


137 


131 


160 


147 


190 


136 


201 


210 


200 


233 


162 


161 


175 


167 


159 


187 


183 


188 


246 


213 


173 


173 


198 


182 


163 


207 


201 


209 


296 


247 


214 


201 


194 


215 


179 


184 


187 


186 


189 


209 


172 


177 


175 


177 


180 


185 


196 


204 


209 


217 


169 


170 


168 


175 


174 


183 


197 


209 


218 


233 


175 


192 


193 


186 


203 


203 


203 


203 


201 


199 


179 


178 


174 


167 


170 


166 


179 


182 


187 


181 


180 


191 


202 


204 


203 


209 


211 


214 


216 


219 


182 


193 


200 


205 


199 


203 


206 


211 


214 


217 


187 


191 


186 


205 


177 


179 


178 


183 


187 


188 


134 


154 


158 


166 


158 


170 


185 


202 


213 


229 


254 


287 


331 


331 


331 


384 


384 


384 


384 


384 


166 


178 


195 


195 


195 


210 


210 


210 


210 


210 


192 


210 


226 


224 


220 


244 


244 


244 


246 


246 


186 


198 


208 


212 


207 


215 


218 


221 


224 


227 


463 


464 


456 


481 


452 


465 


482 


501 


521 


538 


611 


650 


687 


694 


690 


710 


717 


727 


735 


744 


76 


71 


66 


69 


56 


65 


67 


69 


71 


72 



Prices Received 

All farm Products 

Al! Crops , 

Food grains 

Feed grains and hav .*...... ............ 

Feed grain* .................... . .,*.-, . . 

Cotton v.j ■ 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops ................ . * , . , , , 

Fruit 

Fresh market ' 

Commercial vegetables ........ , ......... 

Fresh market ... 

Potatoes* ■.,...,, 

Livestock and product* . - — -. 

Meal animals ......... r .. 

Dairy Products ....,>. 

Poultry and eggs ........... .._.■>...-*.. l1 . . , 

Prices Paid 
Commodities and services, 
interest, taxes, and wage rate* ............ i . . 

Production Items .... 

F eed ........................ 

Feeder livestock . , . . . 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt . 

Taxes on farm real estate . 

Wage rate* ^seasonally adjusted) ......... .... 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . , 

Prices received |1910>14-100> , . 

Prices pa*d. etc. (Parity Index) M910 14-100} 

Parity ratio 1 

1 Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 2 Includes sweetPotatoes and dry edible beans, 3 Ratio of index of pnc.es received to index of 
Prices paid, interest, taxes and wage rates. 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual* 



1977 



1978 



1976 


1977^ 


May 


Dec 


Jart 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


MaV 


3.15 


2.29 


2.19 


2.4 7 


2.53 


2.59 


267 


2.82 


2.82 


6.90 


7.94 


7.30 


11.00 


10.70 


10.70 


10.70 


10.80 


10.10 


2.49 


2.03 


2.25 


1.96 


2.00 


2.03 


2.15 


2.24 


2.29 


4.00 


3.11 


3.20 


3.05 


3.15 


3.20 


3.37 


3.62 


3,87 


58.00 


57.10 


68.10 


49.50 


50.50 


51.80 


51.40 


51.40 


55.30 


5.58 


6.82 


9,24 


5.69 


5.75 


5.53 


6 20 


6.49 


6.77 


59.7 


60,3 


66.8 


48.7 


48,0 


50.3 


51-3 


51.7 


53.7 


4.15 


3.82 


4.40 


3.01 


3.21 


3 19 


3.24 


3.39 


3.97 


16.40 


17.60 


17.00 


22.80 


21.60 


22 80 


21.40 


20.60 


19.10 


9.6 


12.1 


11.7 


12.6 


12.6 


13.6 


14.8 


15,2 


20,1 


178 


146 


117 


207 


195 


205 


274 


404 


659 


1.69 


2.67 


2.40 


3.70 


3.71 


4.16 


4.49 


4.04 


4.35 


1,42 


1.63 


1.28 


1.84 


1.27 


1.38 


1.25 


1.28 


1.15 


33.90 


34.50 


36.30 


35.50 


37.20 


39.90 


43-80 


47.30 


50.30 


34.50 


36.80 


38.40 


37,50 


40.80 


44.50 


49.10 


52,90 


58.30 


43.00 


40.00 


40.70 


41.50 


43.90 


47,90 


46.80 


44.80 


47.80 


47.60 


51 .40 


55.00 


56.90 


61.00 


62.60 


67.70 


64.20 


67.20 


9.66 


9.72 


9.37 


10.20 


10.20 


10.20 


10,20 


10.10 


10,00 


8.56 


8.71 


8 62 


9.19 


912 


9.18 


9.23 


928 


9.27 


23.1 


23.6 


24.1 


20.2 


22.8 


24.3 


24.8 


28,1 


27.2 


58.8 


54.2 


49.2 


53.6 


49.4 


55.1 


55,4 


52.2 


49.3 


31.8 


34.8 


33 6 


40.2 


38.0 


37.1 


37.8 


37.9 


39.6 


65.1 


71.4 


719 


69.3 


72.9 


72.7 


72.1 


73.7 


786 



1975 

Crops 

Ail wheat (S/bu.) ^. . ^.-.,^,, . , .... ... . . 3.68 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.) z . * . ..„.. 10.12 

Corn L$/bu,J „. , 2.70 

Sorghum JS/cwtJ *,..;,.,.>,',., 4.31 

All hav* baled (S/ton) 51.40 

Soybean* (S/bu.J 5.24 

i Cotton. Upland Lcts./*b.} 41.2 

Potatoes (S/cwt.) 4.04 

Dry edible beans (S/cwt.) 20.30 

Apples for fresh use kts./lb.) 11.3 

Pearc for fresh use (S/ton) J 169 

Orange*, ill uses l$/box} J 1^80 

Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3 1.78 

Livestock 

Beef came IS/cwt.) * ;■ . . 32.20 

Calves (S/cwt.) 26.90 

Hogs (S/cwt.l 47.60 

Lambi (S/cwt.r 42.10 

All m»k. sold to Plants (S/cwt.r 8.78 

Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt.r 7.71 

Sroifers (cts./lbJ 26.2 

Eggs <cts./doz.J J 52.8 

Turkeyi (cts./lb.) 33.6 

Wool Icts./lbT 44.3 

1 Eleven month average. a Equivalent Qn-tree returns. 3 Average of all eggs sold by farmers, including hatching eggs and eggs soJd at retail. 4 Average tocal market 
price, excluding incentive payments, p Preliminary. "Calendar Vear averages. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Producer and Retail Prices 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not" seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 



Finished goods 1 163-4 

Consumer foods .... 181.0 

Fruit* and vegetables' 183.7 

Eggs 159.8 

Bakery productl 178.6 

Meats 188.7 

8eof and veal . . + - 1 76.3 

Pork v 214.7 

Poultry 184,1 

Fish 218.7 

Dairy products 155.8 

Processed fruits and vegetables . 169.8 

Refined sugar 1 n*a. 

Vegetable oil end products 21 1.5 

Consumer finished goods less foods 153.1 

Beverages, alcoholic 134.7 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 186. 1 

Apparel 133.4 

Footwear ■ ^ 147,8 

Tobacco products . , . 149.6 

Intermediate material* 4 • ■ - 180.0 

Materials for food manufacturing 209.4 

Flour 163.4 

Refined Sugar* n*a. 

Crudft vegetable Oil* 208-1 

Crude ftiaTertoll* 196.9 

Foodstuffs and feedstuff s 1913 

Fruits and vegetables 1 183.7 

Grains • . . .r. . , 223.9 

Livestock 187,8 

Poultryjive 189.8 

Fibers, plant and animal * 153.1 

Milk 1A0-2 

OiFseeds 198.5 

Coffee, green 177.8 

Tobacco, leaf n.a. 

Sugar, raw cane 316.2 

AU commodities 1 74.9 

Industrial commodities 171 .5 

All foods 7 186.0 

Farm productl and processed foods and feeds , . . . 184.2 

Farm products 186,7 

Processed foods and feeds 182.6 

Cereal and bakery products 178.0 

Sugar and confectionery 254.3 

Beverages 162.4 

Wholesale spot pnees, 9 foodstuffs 227.3 



1976 



170.3 
180.2 
178.4 
179.1 
180.0 
173.6 
156,0 
201.4 
166.2 
272.4 
168.5 
170.2 

174.2 

161.8 
138,1 
187 2 
139,9 
158.9 
163.0 
189.3 
18DJB 
147.8 
n.a. 
162.5 
205.1 
190 1 
178,4 
205.9 
1733 
166.9 
223,9 
201.2 
204.4 
305.5 
164.2 
185.5 

183,0 
182.4 
178.9 
183,1 
191.0 
178.0 
172.1 
1903 
173.5 

201.6 



1977 



ISO .6 
189.1 
192.2 
162.0 
186,2 
170.7 
157.5 
190.1 
173.3 
294.3 
173.4 
187.3 

n.a. 
198.7 
172,1 
139.7 
198.1 
147.3 
168.9 
180.0 
201,7 
181.7 
118.9 

n>a. 
197.5 
214.3 
190.9 
192.2 
165,3 
173.0 
175.4 
202.3 
202.6 
236.8 
504.1 

n.a. 
149.5 

194.2 
195.1 

186.8 
188,8 
192.5 
186.1 
173.2 
177.6 
200.9 

208.2 



May 



1803 
192.3 
201.8 
144,4 
185.3 
171.8 
162.5 
184.5 
178.5 
294.9 
174.2 
185.8 

n.a. 
214.8 
171.0 
139.0 
196.2 
146.6 
168.1 
175.3 
202.1 
191.1 
115.9 

n.a, 
248.6 
224.4 
201.8 
201.8 
171.2 
180.2 
183.1 
238.6 
198.3 
300.5 
603 9 

n.a. 
156.6 

195.2 
194.2 
190.5 
196.8 
2043 
191.9 
172.0 
184.4 
206.1 

219.4 



Oec 



Jan 



1967-100 



185.5 
192.9 
170J 
166.3 
192.0 
183.6 
168.5 
207.0 
160.0 
294.8 
178.2 
194.4 

n.a. 
197.4 
176.2 
142.0 
203.5 
149.4 
172.1 
189.9 
206.3 
185.8 
122.0 

n.a. 
196.6 
215.6 
189.9 
170.1 
167.3 
182.7 
157.8 
161,0 
210.1 
204.2 
431.5 
185.3 
134.0 

198.2 

2O0\0 
190.5 
189.5 
188.3 
189.3 
182.0 
179.0 
201.3 

215,1 



1863 
194.8 
197.1 

145.2 
191.8 
185.9 
171.0 
206.3 
169.1 
293.5 
178,0 
194.4 
100,1 
194.5 
177.2 
142.5 
204.7 
149.8 
1733 
190.4 
207.0 
186.2 
129.6 
101.5 
185,9 
219.6 
1940 
197.1 
169.1 
188.2 
170.2 
171.0 
208.4 
206.1 
417.2 
185 1 
172.5 

199.9 
201.5 
193 3 
192.1 
192,2 
191.3 
183.6 
185.8 
201.9 

215.4 



Feb 



188.3 
199.3 
204.6 
170.3 
193.6 
198.2 
182,7 
221.7 
183.7 
288.5 
178.7 
194.6 
112.0 
1935 
177,7 
145.2 
2073 
149.8 
176.2 
191.2 
208,9 
191.2 
127,5 
1083 
184.6 
225,0 
2013 
204.6 
1703 
202,1 
1883 
174.4 
209.7 
195.5 
408.3 
184.4 
192.5 

202,0 
202.8 

198.3 
196.6 
198.9 
194.6 
184.7 
1933 
201.1 

220.8 



Mar 



189.0 

200.1 

201.6 

167.4 

194,4 

197J6 

188.6 

206.2 

184.4 

291.4 

180.3 

195.6 

108.6 

206.6 

178.2 

1463 

207,3 

150.0 

176,2 

190.9 

210,7 

195.7 

130.6 

106.0 

223.9 

231.2 

2073 

201.6 

178.9 

208.3 

187,9 

186.9 

219.7 

224.0 

386.2 

181.9 

182.1 

203.8 
204,1 
199.2 
200.3 
205.3 
1963 
185.7 
192.9 
200.0 

225.1 



Apr 



191.4 
204.6 
227.3 
152.3 
195.2 
205.3 
204.9 
202.7 
189.6 
296.0 
184.5 
196.4 
104.0 
216.8 
180.4 
145.3 
209.2 
150.3 
180.5 
191.4 
212.4 
201.7 
147.4 
108.6 
219.5 
238.9 
216.3 
227.3 
198.7 
218.1 
196.0 
181.0 
212.1 
232.6 
372.1 
n.a. 
1925 

206.4 
206.0 
204,5 
205.5 
213.6 
200,2 
188.6 
196.9 
200,1 

239.5 



May 



1933 
206.9 
220.3 
141.2 
197.5 
216.0 
216.3 
214.6 
189.2 
297.1 
184.5 
197.3 
107.6 
219.8 
181.6 
146.2 
211.0 
1503 
181.4 
191.4 
213.7 
2033 
142.3 
108,4 
232.1 
241.1 
219.1 
2203 
189.2 
230.3 
194.5 
1913 
212.1 
234.4 
378.1 
n a. 
187.1 

207,9 
207.3 
206.6 
207.7 
215.7 
202,5 
188.2 
197.1 
199.5 

242.2 



'Commodities readv for sale to ultimate consumer. 'Fresh and dried. * Consumer size packages. Oec, 1977=100, 4 Commodities requiring further processing to 
become finished goods. s For use in food manufacturing, Products entering market for first time which have not been manufactured at that point. 7 Includes all 
processed food leitcept soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactufed animaf feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, n.a.=not available. 
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Consumer Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted)* 



Annua? 



1977 



1978 



1975 



Consumer price inde*, ail ttems v. jl ? i* . . .... 161.2 

Consumer Price inde*. less food « , « . . , 157,1 

AH food \ .'.V.. 1 75,4 

Food away from home 1 74,3 

Food at home 1 75.8 

Meats' 1 77 g 

8eef and ^eal 1 70.0 

Pork 196.9 

Poultry 162.4 

Ftsh 203.3 

Eggi 157.8 

Dairv products 1 156,6 

Fats and orft* 198.6 

Fruits and vegetables 171.0 

Fresh ■■- 166,1 

Processed 178.3 

Cereals and baitery products . « . ■« 184.8 

Sugar and sweets 246,2 

Beverages, nonalcoholic . . . „ 1 78,9 

Apparel commodities lets footwear 140.6 

Footwear ........ . 144.2 

Tobacco products ^ 153.9 

Beverages, alcoholic 142.1 

1 Beef. veal, lamb* mutton, pork and processed meat. 2 Indue 



1976 


1977 


May 


Dec 
1967= 


Jan 
= 100 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


170 5 


181.5 


160.6 


186,1 


186.9 


188.3 


189.8 


191.3 


193.2 


167.5 


178,4 


177.3 


183.1 


183.6 


164.5 


185.8 


187.1 


188,5 


180.8 


192,2 


191.7 


196.3 


198.2 


201J3 


203.6 


205.6 


209.3 


186.1 


200,3 


199,3 


206.2 


207.2 


208.1 


209 .3 


210.9 


212.4 


179.5 


190.2 


189.8 


193.7 


195.9 


199.6 


202 J 


204.3 


208.6 


178.2 


174,2 


171.3 


178.3 


162.2 


187.5 


192.0 


197.1 


202.8 


164.5 


163.6 


162.8 


163.0 


170.5 


175.6 


1792 


:86.3 


196.2 


199.5 


188.8 


182.0 


191.7 


198.4 


204.5 


209.2 


212.9 


213.6 


155.7 


1B6.7 


157.6 


153,6 


158.0 


161,3 


165.4 


1693 


171,4 


227.3 


251.6 


2488 


262.6 


265.1 


264.9 


265.4 


266,5 


268.4 


172.4 


166.9 


152.6 


148.6 


168.9 


161,7 


165.3 


160,3 


152.1 


169.3 


173.9 


173.1 


176.9 


177.5 


179,4 


179,9 


161.4 


182.8 


173.7 


191.4 


188.5 


196.1 


196J3 


197.7 


199.3 


200J 


204.0 


175.4 


191.6 


195.1 


192.5 


191.6 


199.4 


205.1 


208.9 


222.8 


170.2 


193.4 


200.8 


188,0 


185.9 


196.5 


206.9 


212.5 


235.3 


183.0 


188.8 


186.7 


199.2 


200.5 


203,7 


203.9 


203.7 


204.4 


180.6 


183.5 


t82.5 


169.0 


190.8 


194.5 


194.4 


194.8 


198,2 


218.2 


229.4 


230,1 


239.7 


245.4 


252.7 


255.5 


257.9 


259.0 


214.0 


322.4 


334.6 


334.3 


332.4 


331 


329.7 


323.9 


320.4 


144,9 


150.6 


149.7 


154.5 


151.0 


151.7 


153.2 


153.9 


154.6 


149.9 


156,9 


157.0 


159.6 


158.2 


159.8 


161.5 


162.5 


163.3 


160.5 


168.2 


156.2 


173.0 


173.4 


173,8 


174.1 


174.3 


174.4 


146.8 


150.9 


150.3 


153.2 


153.9 


155.4 


156.9 


158.4 


160.0 


jutter. 3 


Excludes butter. *Unrevised CPI. 













Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted)* 



Consumer price inde*, all items 
Consumer price index, less food . ,. 

Alt food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 

Meats' 

Beef and veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products' 

Fats and Oils' 

Fruits and vegetables 

Fresh . , , , T 

Processed 

Cereals and bakery products . > . 

Sugar and sweets 

Beverages* nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear , 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 

Beverages, alcoholic . 



1977 



Pec 



Jan 



1978 



Feb 



Mar 



1 Beef, veal, lamb, pork and processed meat, 3 Includes butter. a E*cJudes butter, 
•Revised indexes; not directly comparable with CPt previously Published in AD. 



Apr 



May 



186.1 


187.2 


188,4 


189.8 


191.5 


193.3 


183.1 


183.8 


184.7 


185.9 


187.4 


189 


196.3 


199,2 


202.0 


204.2 


207.5 


210.3 


2062 


208.2 


210.5 


212.3 


214 


215.8 


193.7 


197.0 


200.1 


202.5 


206,5 


209.7 


178.3 


183.1 


188,7 


193.6 


200.8 


206.2 


168,0 


171.1 


177.0 


182.0 


1919 


201.0 


191.7 


199.6 


205.2 


208.4 


211,5 


211.3 


153.6 


157.5 


161.5 


163.9 


169.3 


171.0 


262.6 


266.3 


2665 


267.4 


271,6 


272.8 


148,6 


156.1 


159,1 


160.7 


155.3 


147.4 


176.9 


177.7 


178.8 


179.3 


181.6 


183.5 


196.1 


198.1 


198.9 


200.4 


204.5 


207.9 


192.5 


197.2 


200.9 


203.8 


210.9 


219.3 


188,0 


195.0 


200.3 


,204 .6 


217.3 


233,3 


199.2 


201.5 


203.3 


204.6 


205.7 


205,9 


189.0 


191.3 


193.1 


194.4 


1952 


197.5 


239.7 


244.9 


248.1 


251,7 


254,9 


256.4 


334,3 


337.1 


339.5 


341.7 


3429 


341.6 


154.5 


151.1 


149,2 


151.4 


153.5 


154.8 


159.6 


153.8 


159.3 


160.7 


161.7 


163.4 


173.0 


173,3 


173 6 


173.6 


173.9 


174.0 


153,2 


164.2 


155.4 


156,5 


157.9 


159.2 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Farm-retail price spreads 



Annual 



1977P 



1978P 



1975 


1976 


1977P 


Mav 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apt 


May 


173,6 


175.4 


179.2 


178,0 


181 8 


184.2 


188.1 


190.7 


1933 


198.2 


187.2 


178.4 


178.7 


179.2 


179,5 


186.2 


191.3 


199.6 


207.6 


212,1 


165,0 


173.5 


179.6 


177.3 


183.3 


183,0 


186.0 


185.1 


184.2 


189.4 


42 


39 


39 


39 


38 


39 


39 


41 


42 


42 


146^0 


138.9 


138.3 


138.4 


144.8 


148 2 


151.2 


154.6 


162.9 


172.7 


105.5 


88.6 


910 


93.4 


98.6 


99.4 


102.6 


108.1 


117,4 


127,4 


92 9 


77.9 


79.9 


83.8 


86.1 


86,6 


89.8 


98.1 


106.6 


116.9 


53.1 


61.0 


58.4 


55.6 


58.7 


61.6 


61.4 


56.5 


56.3 


553 


40.5 


50.3 


473 


45.0 


46.2 


48.8 


48.6 


46.5 


45.5 


45.3 


12.6 


10.7 


11.1 


10.6 


12.5 


12.8 


12.8 


10.0 


10.8 


10.5 


64 


56 


58 


60 


59 


58 


59 


63 


65 


68 


135 


134.3 


125,4 


120.9 


130.6 


1333 


138.4 


139.4 


140.9 


141 4 


103 8 


936 


87.6 


86.8 


95.1 


91.5 


96.5 


96.4 


95.7 


98.1 


86 9 


78.5 


73.4 


73,8 


79.0 


82.3 


87.6 


84.2 


81.9 


87.8 


48.1 


55 8 


52.0 


47.1 


51.6 


51.5 


50.8 


55.2 


59.0 


53.6 


31.2 


40.7 


37.8 


34,1 


35.5 


42.3 


41 r g 


43.0 


45.2 


43.3 


16.9 


15.1 


14-2 


13.0 


16.1 


9.2 


8,9 


12.2 


13,8 


10.3 


64 


58 


59 


61 


60 


62 


63 


60 


58 


62 


78.5 


82.3 


83.9 


83.4 


84.3 


84.5 


85,3 


85.8 


86,7 


87.2 


41.2 


46 2 


45.8 


44.4 


46.7 


47.3 


47.6 


47.3 


49,1 


47,6 


37.3 


36.6 


38.1 


39,0 


37.6 


37.2 


37.7 


38,5 


37.6 


39.6 


52 


56 


55 


53 


55 


56 


56 


55 


57 


55 


63.2 


59.7 


60.1 


60.7 


57,7 


59.8 


61.3 


63.1 


65.1 


65.6 


37.0 


32.6 


33.0 


35.4 


27.9 


31.2 


32.9 


33.7 


39.5 


34.8 


26.2 


27.1 


27,1 


25.3 


29,8 


28.6 


28,4 


29.4 


25.6 


30,8 


59 


55 


55 


58 


48 


52 


54 


53 


61 


53 


77.0 


84,9 


82.3 


75,2 


71.9 


82,7 


80.3 


81.8 


79.4 


74.7 


50.8 


580 


53.8 


46.7 


44.3 


54.2 


51.5 


52.3 


502 


43.3 


26.2 


26.9 


28.5 


28.5 


27.6 


28.5 


29.3 


29.5 


29.2 


31.4 


66 


68 


65 


62 


62 


66 


64 


64 


63 


58 


36.0 


35.3 


35.5 


35.4 


35.6 


35.0 


36.1 


36.2 


35,9 


36 8 


4.5 


3.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


3,0 


3.5 


3.4 


6.8 


5.6 


4.5 


4.4 


4.7 


4.9 


4.9 


5.1 


5.6 


5.4 


29.2 


29,7 


31.0 


31.0 


30.9 


30.1 


31.2 


311 


30.3 


31.4 


19 


16 


13 


12 


13 


14 


14 


14 


16 


15 


41.7 


47.7 


47.6 


41.2 


56.2 


50.6 


64.8 


50.1 


58.8 


102.8 


13.8 


17.1 


15.0 


10.2 


13.9 


.19.8 


22.0 


143 


26.3 


36.9 


27.9 


30,6 


32j6 


30.9 


42.3 


30.8 


42.8 


35.3 


32.5 


65.9 


33 


36 


32 


25 


25 


39 


34 


30 


45 


36 


1344 


1458 


149.7 


166.4 


132,0 


129.0 


130.5 


132,9 


134.7 


141.1 


42.2 


43,2 


41.2 


45.8 


313 


33.4 


33.2 


33.7 


35.3 


41.3 


92,2 


102.6 


108.5 


120.6 


100.7 


95.6 


97.3 


99.2 


99.4 


99.8 


31 


30 


28 


28 


24 


26 


25 


25 


26 


29 


57.9 


57.6 


67 .8 


77.4 


730 


72.1 


56.8 


70-2 


63.5 


844 


23.8 


23.8 


28.2 


27.0 


22,1 


27.8 


20.8 


25.4 


39.6 


31.4 


34 J 


33.8 


39.6 


504 


50.9 


44.3 


36.0 


44.8 


23.9 


58.0 


41 


41 


42 


35 


30 


39 


37 


36 


62 


35 


28.2 


28.7 


34.6 


33.9 


41.2 


42.2 


43.3 


43,8 


44.1 


44.5 


8.6 


10.7 


10.5 


9.7 


11.3 


13.2 


15.3 


18.6 


21.5 


21.0 


19.6 


18 


24 1 


24,2 


29.9 


29.0 


28.0 


25.2 


22.6 


23.5 


30 


37 


30 


29 


27 


31 


35 


42 


49 


47 


62,9 


52.5 


57,2 


56.2 


59.0 


58.6 


59.4 


60.8 


60.9 


62.4 


21.1 


16.6 


20.5 


24,7 


19.2 


17.8 


17.9 


20.1 


21.9 


23,5 


41.8 


35,9 


36.7 


31.5 


39.8 


40.8 


415 


40.7 


39,0 


38.9 


34 


32 


36 


44 


33 


30 


30 


33 


36 


38 



Market basket ' : 

Retaif cost (1967-100) i 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm retail spread (1967=100) 

Farmer*! share 1%) * 

Jeef, choice: 

Retail prict 1 <cts./ib,) 

Carcass value 3 (cts.) 

Net farm va*L*e (ets./2.28 lbs,) 

Farm-retail spread lcts.1 ^ ^ 

Carcatt-retail spread* lets.) 

Farm-carcass spread 1 lets.) 

Farmer's share {%) . , . , 

Pork. 

Retail price 1 Icts./JbJ :...:.. 

WhOteMle value 1 (Cts.) 

Net farm value (cts./1.97 lbs,) 

Farm-retail spread tcts.) 

Carcass retail spread 4 lets.} . , - 

Famvcarcasi spread 5 (ct£,) 

Farmer's share f%) , . 

Milk, fresh: 

Retail Price icts./tt gal.} 

Farm value <cis./4.39lb$. Class Ifr ; ■ ■ ■ 

Farm-retail spread (cts.1 

Farmer's share l%fr *.,... 

Chicken, frying: 

Retail Price {cts. /lb. I <-. - 

Farm value <cts./1 .41 lbs. broilers) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) .,..., 

Farmer's share (%)..... r ....;. ^ 

Eggs, targe grade A 

Retail price (cts./doz.) 

Farm value (cts. /1. 03 d02.) 

Farm-rettil spread (cts.fr 

Farmer'! share (%) 

Bread, white; 

Retail price (cts./lb.f 

Farm value (ctsVO.867 lb. wheal) 

Farm value (cts, for all farm ingredients) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Lettuce; 

Retail price 1cts,/h e ad) . . 

Farm value (cts J 1.88 lbs.) 

Farm-retai! spread (cis.) . ^ 

Farmer*! share {%) , . , 

Potatoes: 

Retail Price Ictt./lO lbs.) 

Farm value lctsVlO.42lbs.fr 

Farm-retail spread (cis.} 

Farmer'! share {%) 

Tomatoes 

Retail price IctsVlb.) 

Farm value Icti./T.lS lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) ,.,,,,,.,, 

Orange ]utce, frozen concentrate; 

Retail Price (cti./6-oz. can) 

Farm value (cts./3.08 fbs.) 

Farm-retail spread let!.) ........ h .. 

Farmer'! share (%) . 

Margarine: 

Retail price (cti./lb.) 

Farm value lets, for veg. oil and NFDM) ........ 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share 1%) 

1 For a market basket of U.S. farm foods representing the average quantities purchased annually per household in 1960-61. Retail prices are from Burtau of Labor 
Statistics unless otherwise noted. The farm value it the Payment to farmers for quantity ol farm product equivalent to retail unit Jess allowance for byproduct J- arm 
values are based on Prices at first point of sale and may include marketing Chafes such a* grading and Packing for some commodities. The Tami -retail *>reao (he 
difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents Charges for assembling, Processing, transporting, and distributing these loods. Uxnposite "J "*^ 
average Prices c' odl "*** ^*-***h **« uni..™* *nin at tuh-.m nr^*u4»nwH irr\m Hi <£ anH fn«f chain nnc«. J For a nuantitv eouivalent to 1 lb. retail Cutt; ■ *ef# t.*1 



tween the retail price and the farm value, represents Charges for assembling, Processing, transporting, and distributing these loods. 

i of all cuts adjusted for volume soid at spec,ai pricevdenved from ELS and foodcha.n prices. J For a quantity equivalents Mb. ratal 
:>rk. 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services Sf u 
i charges made for livestock marketing, protesting, and transport at ton to cty where consumed. P ' 



Of carcass beef fyieid grade 3); pork. 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabriCtting. wholesaling, and 
in-city transportation. 'Represent* charge 



iliminary. 



;ua- i-r 



23 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 

Annual 1977 1978 

1975 1976 1977 ,May Dec Jan. Feb Mar Apr May 

Rait freight rale index 1 

All products f1969»1 00) 169.4 186.6 199.1 198,2 207.7 207.8 207,8 208.0 208.1 20B.2 

Farm Products (1969=100) 165.0 182 7 191.3 190.4 200.1 200.9 200.1 200.1 200.1 200.1 

Food producii (1969*100) 168.5 185.1 195.3 193.9 204.0 204.0 203,9 204.6 204j6 205.2 

Rail corloadingsol grain (thou, care) 1 22.8 25.5 24.0 19.4 22-7 215 21.7 23.7 23.8 25.4 

Barge shipments of gram (mil. bu.) a 23.0 30.4 29.3 34.4 27.0 25.0 19.5 24.2 34.2 34.4 

Fresh fruh and vecjetabie shipments 

Rail (thou.cadoti)' * 3.8 3.3 2.0 * 1 .856 1.6 5 1,106 *946 M.I 84 M .023 '1.110 

Truck {thou, carets)' * 13.9 16.0 15,4 '8,036 15.3 *6,242 s 6.773 '8,238 *6,464 '7,853 

1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, * Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3 Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 

Service. USDA. ^Preliminary data for 1977 and 1978. 'Shipments reported in 1000 hundredweight. Typical truck loads are about 4OJ00O pounds and average 
railcar/loads in 1975 were about 60,000 pounds. 



Livestock and Products 



Livestock and products output and prices 



1976 

Annual 

Beef (mil. lb.) , . . : . 25,667 

Change (pet,) 1 ■. . .* +8 

Pork (mil. lb.) ,.* ; ... . 12.488 

Change {pet.) 1 ,,,.,•... +8 

Veal (mil. lb.) „, r , «. ¥l . -. . : 813 

Change (pet J 1 -2 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) T 361 

Change (pet. J 3 -10 

Red meats (miL lb.) 39,329 

Change (pet.) 1 +8 

Broilers (miL lb.) 8,988 

Change (pet.) 1 f , +13 

Turkeys fmiL lb.) :....,.. 1,950 

Change (pet. J 1 . .- - ,. . +14 

Total meats (miL |b r ) .-. ^ . h . . . . 50,267 

Change (pet.) 3 <.-.<-. . 4g 

EggS (mrL doz.) ^ 5,377 

Change (pet.) 1 

Milk {bil. lb.) c , 120.3 

Change (pet.) 1 +4 

Total livestock and Products (1974=100) .... 105.5 

Change (pet.) 1 +6.6 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1977 



1978 



1 


U 


Ifl 


IV 


Annual 


I 


II 1 


III 1 


IV J 


Annual 1 


6,287 
-3 


6,158 



6*321 
-4 


6.220 
-3 


24^86 
-3 


6.104 
-3 


5,925 

-A 


6.000 
-5 


5,800 
-7 


23,829 

-5 


3.294 
+11 


3,184 
+12 


3.073 

+2 


3,500 


13,051 

+5 


3,242 
-2 


3,250 
+2 


3,200 
+4 


3,550 
+1 


13,242 

+ 1 


201 

-2 


187 

+6 


205 



201 
-10 


794 
-2 


178 
-IT 


150 
-20 


140 
-32 


145 
-28 


613 
-23 


90 
-5 


86 
+6 


84 
-9 


81 
-12 


341 
-6 


75 
-17 


77 
10 


84 



78 

-4 


314 
-8 


9,872 
+ 1 


9*615 

+4 


9,683 
■2 


10,002 

-4 


39,172 



9,599 
-3 


9,402 
-2 


9,424 
-3 


9,573 

-4 


37,998 
-3 


2,156 

+2 


2,399 

+4 


2,424 
+2 


2,248 
+3 


9.227 
+3 


2,327 
+8 


2,545 
+6 


2,620 
+8 


2,475 
+10 


9,967 
+8 


210 
+1 


365 
-1 


672 

-5 


645 
-3 


1,892 
-3 


228 
+9 


400 
+10 


705 
+5 


670 
+4 


2,003 

+6 


12,238 

+1 


12,379 
+4 


12.779 
2 


12.895 
-3 


50,291 



12,154 
-1 


12,347 



12.749 



12.718 
-1 


49,968 
-1 


1,324 

-1 


1,335 



1,330 



1,414 
+5 


5,403 



1,373 

+4 


1.375 
+3 


1,360 
+2 


1,395 
-1 


5303 
+2 


29.8 
+2 


33.1 
+2 


30.9 
+3 


29.0 
+2 


3 123.0 
+2 


29.9 




32.9 
-1 


30.4 
2 


28.5 
2 


121.7 
-1 


103.1 
+1.1 


107.5 
+2.8 


107.5 
-.6 


106 5 
-,7 


106.2 
+.7 


103.0 
-.1 


107.2 
-.3 


106.8 
-.7 


104,6 
-1.B 


105.4 
.8 

— Continued 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Livestock and products output and prices— Continued 

1976 



Annual 



1977 



III 



IV 



Annual 



197S 



III 1 



IV 1 



Annual 1 



Prices 

Choice steers, Omaha 

<$percwt.) . 39.11 37,88 40.77 40.47 42.42 40,38 45.77 55. 00 

Barrows and gills, 7-market* 

($percwt.) A . 43.11 39.08 40.87 43.85 41.38 41.07 47.44 47.65 

Brokers, 9-citv wholesale 

(cts. per lb,P 40.2 40,9 4Z3 42.4 37.6 40.8 41.8 47.5 

Turkeys, N.Y., wholesale 

fen. per lb.)* , . _,. 48.8 50,2 51.5 53.1 61.3 54.0 60.2 61.2 

E99*, cartoned. Grade A targe, N.Y. 

(cts. perdOz) 70.3 74.9 57.8 615 58.9 63.3 62.0 53.5 

Milk, aH at farm, 

(S perewt.) .„.='* 9.66 9.54 9-38 9.73 10.23 9.71 10.20 10.05 10.45 10.65 11,00-11.40 10.40-10,60 

Livestock price* received by farmers 

(1967*100) : . . 177 172 174 178 177 175 195 216 225 223 21 $>, 

1 Forecast, J Change from year-earlier. 3 Does not add due to'.'rounding of quarterly data. * Weighted average, '8-16 pound young hens. 



55-57 


5456 


50-52 


46-48 


47-49 


43-45 


61-63 


61-63 


57-59 


62-64 



Dairy: 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 



1976 



1977 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Milk production: 

Total milk (mil. lb.) 115 r 334 120,269 122.957 11,373 9.770 9,988 9.341 10,528 10,686 

Milk per cow (lb.) 10.350 10379 11,194 1,035 893 914 856 967 982 

Number of milk cows (thou,) 11.143 11,055 10,984 10,991 10,939 10.931 10.915 10,883 10 F 883 

Milk prices, Minnesota -Wisconsin, 

3.5% fat ($/cwt.)' 7.62 8.48 8.58 R62 8.87 8.91 9,00 9.09 9.24 

Price ol 16% dairy ration iS/ton) 134 141 140 152 135 136 134 135 137 

Milk-feed price ratio (lb,J a 1.40 1,53 1.57 140 1.72 1.69 1.70 1.68 1.62 

Stocki, beginning 

Total milkequiv. (mil. lb.)* 5386 3 r 844 5,708 7,708 8.980 8.626 8.737 8397 9 r l71 

Commercial (miUb.) 5.576 3.719 5.299 5,959 5,191 4.916 5.229 5,148 4.838 

Government (miUb.) 310 124 410 1.749 3,790 3.710 3,508 3,749 4.332 

Imports, total milkequiv. (mil. lb.) 3 . ^ 1.669 1^943 1,968 103 397 228 157 152 124 

USDA net removals: 

Total milk equlv, (miL Ib,f* T . K . . . 2 r 036 1,236 6,092 1.043.3 5.9 554.1 556.6 42.7 509.1 

Butter; 

Production (mil. lb.) 983.8 978.6 1,085.6 103.2 89.5 108.3 95,7 97.7 98.5 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 49.2 10.9 47,1 128,2 193.4 184.9 195.7 215.9 235.6 

Wholesale price, Grade A Chicago (cts./lb.) 79.4 92.0 98.4 100.7 101.5 100.7 100.7 101.2 105,2 

USDA net removals {mil, lb.) , . , 63.4 39.4 222.4 43.7 .1 26,0 26,7 2.1 24,4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 951.0 919.0 859.2 56.3 95.6 65.3 64.2 107.8 70.6 

American cheen: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1 p 654.6 2.048.8 2.042.4 212.0 160.1 163.6 154.3 1825 190.8 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 420.9 307.8 411.4 446.4 435,7 422.1 412.8 389.5 374.9 

Wholesale price, Wircon«n assembly Pt. (cts./lb.) . 86.6 96.3 96.8 97.9 100.1 100.1 100.8 101.4 102.6 

USDA net removals (mil, ||>.) 68.2 38.0 148.3 14.0 .1 1.4 .3 -.4 1.8 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 1.717.1 1.920.9 1,958.1 156.1 174.5 169.5 169.9 190.7 170.0 

Other Cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.156.8 1.274.1 1.315.5 114.0 121.4 110.5 106.3 128.9 115.4 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb.) 73,1 60.8 67.1 64.0 62.4 64.0 65,8 64.5 65.7 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 1,331.9 1,458.0 1,5123 122.3 159.0 121.1 121.0 144.2 125,7 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.001.5 926.2 1.106.0 119.8 78.0 79.7 70.6 84.4 96.4 

Stock*, beginnmg (mil lb J 293.2 468.9 485.4 522.0 681.7 677.9 689.4 681.4 662.1 

Wholesale price, avg. manf. fctsVlb,) 63.3 63.4 66.5 67,9 68.1 68.1 68.0 68.0 70.5 

USDA net removals (mil. lb.) 394.4 157.1 464.3 62.8 20.3 29.1 22.6 12.1 27.6 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 697.0 719.2 681.6 45.5 64.4 50.3 54.5 77.7 39.5 

Frozen dessert production (mil, gal.)* 1.183.9 1.154.0 1.147.4 106.1 71.7 69.5 75.5 98.6 952 

1 Manufacturing grade milk. a Pounds of ration equal in value to 1 lb. of milk. 3 Milk equivalent, fat-sotids basis. 4 Ice Cream, ice milk, and sherbets 



May 



11,219 

1.032 

10,866 

9.25 
136 
1,60 

9.562 

5 P 144 
4,418 



776.6 



245.6 

106.7 

34.6 



389.8 
102.6 

6.0 



68.4* 

686.5 
51.5 
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Meat animals: 



Cattle on feed (7-States) 
Number on feed {thou, head) 1 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 3 

Markeimgi 1thou> head! 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 
Beef steer-com Price ratio. Omaha (bu.P 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.) s 
Commercial slaughter {thou, head) 

Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers . , . 

Cows 

Built and stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs . 

Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton ........ 

Potk 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



Market prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice t leers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice walers, S. St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. .. 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and gilt*, No. 1&2. Omaha 4 

Barrows and gilts, 7-markets ...... 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40-50 In. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep and lambs. 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs; 

Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 1 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb 

Canner and Cutter cow beef ...... 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb 

Pork bellies, 12-14 Lb. 

Hams. skinned^l4-l7Jb , . 



1975 


1976 


1977 


Mav 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


APr 


May 


6,369 


8,537 


8,213 


7,197 


8.567 


8,927 


8.614 


8,276 


8,262 


7.861 


18,095 


18,976 


20517 


1,589 


2.067 


1,639 


1.509 


1.887 


1509 


2.034 


14,988 


18,167 


18,720 


1.479 


1.605 


1 r 740 


1,666 


1,698 


1595 


1.677 


939 


1,133 


1,383 


254 


102 


212 


181 


203 


215 


206 


15.8 


15.2 


19.9 


19.0 


21.1 


21.7 


22.2 


22.8 


23.3 


24.4 


163 


165 


20:2 


18.8 


21.4 


22.7 


24.0 


22.2 


20.4 


203 


40,911 


42,654 


41.856 


3,300 


3,470 


3 r 468 


3,268 


3,467 


3.180 


3.435 


17519 


18579 


19,342 


1,607 


1,562 


1 r 606 


1,555 


1,661 


1507 


1.656 


10,438 


12,158 


11,748 


911 


933 


971 


912 


998 


916 


972 


11,557 


10,619 


9,864 


706 


909 


832 


742 


742 


690 


735 


1.097 


998 


902 


76 


66 


59 


59 


G6 


67 


72 


5,209 


5,350 


5.517 


419 


450 


425 


387 


439 


352 


336 


7,835 


6,714 


6,356 


492 


455 


438 


402 


502 


450 


468 


68.687 


73.784 


77,303 


6,134 


6,528 


6 r 240 


6,090 


7.068 


6.459 


6.556 


23,673 


25.667 


24.986 


1.991 


2,045 


2.077 


1,953 


2,073 


1310 


2,066 


827 


813 


794 


62 


63 


62 


56 


60 


50 


52 


399 


361 


341 


25 


25 


25 


23 


28 


25 


26 


1 1 .586 


12.488 


13,051 


1,044 


1 r l08 


1,050 


1.013 


1,179 


1,093 


1,125 










Dol. per 100 pounds 










44.61 


39.11 


40.38 


41.98 


43.13 


43.62 


45.02 


48.66 


52.52 


57,28 


21.09 


25.31 


25.32 


26.57 


25,02 


27.59 


30.34 


32.44 


36.94 


39.21 


40.44 


45.18 


48.19 


54.92 


40.50 


40,50 


43.75 


47.60 


69.45 


77.26 


33.91 


3940 


40.19 


41.72 


41.33 


44.07 


47.60 


52.00 


55.08 


60,36 


50.12 


44.70 


42.10 


42.60 


45.38 


46,95 


49.72 


48.01 


46.60 


50.15 


48.32 


43.11 


41.07 


41.97 


43.99 


45,99 


48.83 


47,50 


46.04 


49.17 


44.80 


36 54 


3542 


40.91 


30.38 


35.88 


44,12 


51.63 


54.57 


54.08 


44.45 


49.87 


54.28 


55.56 


58.75 


61.44 


64.88 


76.69 


73.12 


72.85 


15.34 


1769 


19.19 


16.62 


25.75 


26.19 


26.94 


28.40 


23.81 


24.15 


41,40 


51.28 


55,12 


51.38 


68.83 


67.00 


76.31 


80.85 


73.33 


75.05 


72.55 


60.99 


62.67 


64.44 


68.10 


68,74 


71.08 


74.88 


81.43 


88,48 


42.90 


52 00 


51.55 


52.17 


51.97 


5764 


6232 


67.79 


74.13 


76.17 


92.69 


86.45 


83.04 


83. T 4 


88.70 


91.60 


92.63 


90.O4 


89.29 


97.70 


78.52 


65.27 


54.19 


57.10 


51.32 


59.37 


67.14 


74.58 


70.61 


66.97 


84.06 


79.79 
Annual 


76.50 


70.39 


92.09 

1977 


83,00 


87.76 


80.35 


72.34 
1978 


78.45 



1975 



1976 



1977 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



I 



II 



IN 



Cattle on feed (23-States): 

Number on feed (thou, head)' 9.622 12.328 11,948 11.948 10.619 9,765 9,793 12,799 11,716 

Placed on teed (thou. head) 3 24,685 25508 27,657 5.614 6,007 6.479 9557 6.479 

Marketings Ithou. head) 20,500 24.170 24561 6/462 6.147 6,159 6,093 6,773 - 

Otherdi&appeamnceOhOu.head) * 1,479 1,718 1335 481 714 292 448 789 

Hogs and pigs 114-Statet):* 

Inventory (thou, head) 1 47,170 41555 47,120 47.120 44,100 46,640 49,233 48.308 44,680 47,025 

Breeding lihou, headl 1 6,283 6.368 6.788 6.788 7,016 7,352 7.200 7,324 6.930 7,405 

Market (thou, head) 1 40,887 35.487 40,332 40,332 37,084 39.288 42,033 40,984 37.750 39.620 

Farrowmgilthou. head) 8,417 9,996 10.506 2,304 2^93 2,605 2565 2,285 2,865 '2,685 

Pig crop Jthou. headl 60,476 72.580 75,217 15,586 21,386 18,804 18/421 15,626 20585 

beginning of period. 'Other disappearance excluded in 1973: not comparable with 1974 and 1975. * Bushels of com equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight. 

* 220 240 lb. "Prior to Oct. 1975. Chicago. * Quarters are Oec. preceding year-Feb. <J), Mar May (Ml, June-Aug (III), and Sept-Nov UW). intentions. 



Wool: 



U.S. wool price. Boston 1 fcts./lb.) .... 
Imported wool price, Boston 3 (cts./lb.) 
U.S, m ^consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


T976 


1977 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


150 
202 


182 
214 


183 
224 


183 

225 


182 
224 


182 
223 


178 
223 


17B 
226 


181 
228 


185 
229 


94,117 
15308 


106,629 
15,117 


95,485 
12.526 


7.680 
1,077 


7,947 
1,028 


7,677 

979 


B.228 
826 


10,430 
1,234 


8.392 
1,052 


n.a. 
nja. 



1 Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, ciean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 microns) Staple 2S4" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine, 
good French combing and staple. 3 Wopl price delivered at U,S. mills. Clean basis, Australian 64's, type 78, including duty (25.5 cents). Prior to January 1976 reported 
as: Australian 64 r s combing, excluding duty. n.a. Not available. 
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Poultry and eggs; 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1977 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



1978 



Mar 



Apr 



MaV 



Eggs 

Farm Production (mil.) 64,586 

Average number of layers on farm* (mil.) 278 

Rate of lav (eggs Per Ityer) 233 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large fcti./doz.)' 63.9 

Price of laying feed f$/ton) 147 

E9g-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 7.2 

Stocks, beginning of period: 

Shel I (thou, cases) 36 

Frozen ImiL lb. J 54,2 

Replacement chick* hatched (mil.) 454 

Broiler* 

Federally impacted slaughttr, certified (mil. Ib + ) . . 7*966 

Whoiesalt prtce. 9*crty, Ictv/lb.) 45.1 

Price of broiler grower feed (S/ton) 163 

Broiler feed price ratio (lb,) 1 ^ 3,2 

Stocks, beginning of period {mil. Fb.f . .. . . . 37 2 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks, 21 States (mil.) 57.7 

Turkeyi 

Federally inspecred slaughter, certified {mil. lb.) + , 1,716 
Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (ctl</lb.) 53.2 

Price of turkey grower feed f$/ton) 167 

Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.) 2 4.2 

Stocks, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 275.0 

Poults hatched (mil.) 137.1 



64,517 


64.837 


5.468 


5,809 


5,733 


5,083 


5,662 


5,509 


5,669 


274 


275 


269 


287 


285 


281 


278 


276 


275 


235 


236 


203 


20.2 


20.1 


18.1 


20.4 


19.9 


20J6 


70.3 


63.3 


55.0 


64.0 


57.2 


64.9 


64.0 


57.6 


52.9 


151 


152 


166 


145 


147 


146 


149 


154 


155 


7.8 


7.3 


5.9 


7.4 


6.7 


7.5 


7.4 


6.8 


6.4 


22 


28 


42 


50 


39 


50 


41 


37 


36 


36.3 


26.1 


25,3 


31.2 


29.7 


28.1 


25.7 


22.9 


23.2 


492 


502 


52.5 


32.5 


36.8 


37.1 


47.0 


51.4 


53.6 


8587 


9.227 


809.9 


753.2 


781.4 


715.7 


830.0 


707.8 


— 


40.2 


40.8 


42.2 


36.2 


40.2 


43.t 


42.2 


46.1 


46.1 


168 


171 


187 


160 


162 


164 


167 


169 


171 


2Z 


2,7 


2.6 


2.5 


23 


3.0 


3.0 


3.3 


22 


22.3 


32.9 


21.7 


33.3 


29.4 


275 


218 


21.7 


22.6 



63.6 
1.950 



66.7 



1,892 



72.1 



110.0 



66.2 



148.2 



67.7 



81.8 



69.0 



59.7 



71.7 



86.3 



74.7 



80.8 



76,7 



48.7 


54.0 


50.8 


65.8 


60.5 


59.2 


GO .9 


59.2 


61.3 


174 


184 


200 


177 


177 


177 


179 


183 


184 


3.7 


3.9 


3.4 


4 6 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


43 


195.2 


203.4 


112.9 


269.4 


167.9 


168.3 


136.6 


1123 


101.1 


149.5 


148.4 


20.7 


8.5 


11.8 


13.7 


18.1 


19.1 


20.7 



1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buVers for delivery to retailers. a Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey llveweight. 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn. No. 2 ye+low. Chicago ($/bu.> 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas City ($/cwt.) 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Barley, malting. Minneapolis 1$/bu) 3 ...... 

Export i; 

Corn (mil. bu.) 

Feed grains (mil. short tons)* - 



Me 


jrketingyear 


i 


19^ 


n 






1978 






1974/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb; 


Mar 


Apr 


May p 


3.12 


2.75 


2.30 


2.41 


2.19 


2,19 


2.21 


2.36 


251 


2.57 


5.04 


4.46 


3,49 


3.53 


3.36 


3.37 


3.49 


3.78 


3.92 


3.92 


2.58 


2.38 


2.34 


2,13 


1,65 


1.65 


165 


1.66 


1.99 


1,90 


4.16 


3.52 


3.13 


2.83 


232 


2.26 


2.33 


2.32 


2.44 


2.51 


1,149 


1,711 


1,684 


140 


154 


128 


129 


158 


162 


•193 


39.4 


55 1 


55.8 


4.5 


5.3 


4.2 


4.3 


51 


5.1 


•6.0 


Marketing year 






1977 








1978 





1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Oec Jan Mar Apr-May June Sept 



Com: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu?) 484 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) 3,226 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 451 

Feed grams: 3 

Stocks, beginning (mil short tons) 23,7 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. short tons) 1 16.1 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. short tons) 17.7 



361 



399 



4,890 



3.293 



2,365 



884 



5,463 3,842 



3,592 
490 


3 r 587 
513 


1,070 

127 


550 
96 


808 
169 


1 F 236 
125 


1,077 
130 


582 
102 


16.9 


19,0 


163.8 


109.2 


77.4 


47.8 


187,1 


131.5 


128.0 
18,8 


124.1 
19.7 


36i> 
4.8 


18.5 

4.2 


2&5 
63 


42.7 

4.6 


37.2 

4.9 


19.5 

4.4 



96,4 



'Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 3 No. 3 or better, 65% or better plump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated data for corn F 
SOrghum, oats and barley. *Sased on Inspections for Export, p Preliminary. 
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Food grain 



Wholesale prices: 
Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City lS/bu.1 1 
Wheat, DNS, Minneapotto ($/bu,|' . ... 

Flour, Kansas Chy IS/cwt t | 

Flour, Minneapolis jS/cwt.f . . . ♦ ♦ > ,♦ . . ♦ 
Rice, S.W. La. <$/cwt.| 3 

Wheat: 

Expom jmil. bu.l , 

Mifl grind (mil. bu.l 

Wheat /lour production (mil, cwt.) 



Wheat: 
Stockt, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Food (mil. buj 

Feed and seed Jmil. bu.}* 
Exports (mil. bu.) 



Marketing year 


1 


1977 








1978 






1974/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Mqy 


4.20 


3,74 


2.88 


2.36 


2.80 


2.82 


2,84 


3.07 


3.21 


3.12 


4.57 


3.74 


2.96 


2.59 


2.68 


2.73 


2.72 


2,86 


3.08 


3.10 


10.19 


9.25 


7.21 


5,84 


6.49 


6.99 


6J58 


6.96 


8.25 


7.46 


11.40 


10,41 


8.34 


6.92 


7,20 


7.59 


7.32 


7.65 


8.64 


8.39 


21,50 


17.20 


14,60 


16.45 


24.15 


24 ,00 


24.00 


23 + 75 


23 + 50 


22.00 


1,018 


1.173 


950 


72 


93 


68 


100 


111 


111 


_ 


538 


572 


593 


47 


52 


48 


49 


55 


51 


— 


239 


255 


263 


21 


23 


22 


22 


24 


23 


— 


M: 


irketing year 


i 




1977 








1978 





1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Jan-Mar Apr-May JuneSept Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept 



340 



435 



665 



1,782 



1.390 



1,112 



2,398 



1390 



521 


559 


553 


138 


82 


182 


148 


144 


151 


163 


195 


75 


44 


178 


36 


44 


1,018 


1,173 


950 


179 


162 


382 


225 


279 



1,525 



W? 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for nee, "Ordinary protein. * Long-grain, milled basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



Vegetables: 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East ($/cwtJ 5.65 5.90 

Iceberg lettuce (S/ctm.) 1 v . 2.70 3.57 

Tomatoes JS/ctrn*)' 5,81 6.44 

Wholesale price index, 10 canned 

veg. (1967-100) , . . . 168 160 

Grower Price index, fresh commercial 

veg. 11967=100) 173 173 

l Std. carton 24"s, f.o.b. shipping point, a 2 layers, 5x6-6x6, f.o.b. Fla.-Cal. 



1977 



1978 



1977 


May 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


5.52 


7.16 


4.05 


4.02 


3.92 


3.79 


4.67 


3.62 


323 


2 + 85 


2.78 


5.68 


4.27 


3 + 66 


9.77 


6.49 


6.61 


7.38 


7.48 


7.27 


6,57 


7,78 


11.89 


7.15 


170 


175 


166 


167 


168 


165 


166 


168 


198 


185 


163 


207 


201 


209 


296 


247 



Fruit: 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 1976 1977 May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Wholesale price mdexes. 

Fresh frurt (1967*100) 157.8 160.4 177.5 187.9 160.0 177.6 183.2 188.2 200.1 194.6 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 213.4 234.9 338.4 357,2 286.3 285.8 284.3 284.3 285.1 291.2 

Canned fruit and juke (1 967-1 00> 173.8 174.4 190.4 188.6 201.0 202.7 204.1 204.9 205.7 207 + 4 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967-100) 156.5 156.2 196.5 184.7 228.6 228.6 228 + 7 229.9 229.9 229.9 

F.o.b. snipping point prices: 

Apples. Yakima VaUey ($/ctn t )' 7.36 7 + 46 9.11 9.54 9.50 9.50 9 + 50 10.87 11.80 15,26 

Pears. Yakima Villey f$/box)* 6.63 7.35 6.94 6,50 8.10 8.64 9.06 11.17 14.63 19.25 

Oranges, U.S. avg. (S/box) 6.76 6.72 7.44 7.22 9.53 9.69 10.17 10.18 9 + 51 9.86 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg. tS/box) 6J8 5,76 6.34 6.50 6.26 5,91 5.91 5 83 5.66 5.63 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fresh apples {mil. lb I 2.214.1 2,569.3 2,249.0 329.3 2,710.9 2.138.0 1 .656.5 751 .6 431.1 184,0 

Fretf pmfi Imil. Ib.l 170.5 162.3 211.6 23.5 205 + 5 162.1 106.6 23.3 3.9 - 

Frozen truh Imil. Ib.l 607 + 3 558.3 538.9 381.0 639.9 607.8 547.8 468,5 418.7 375.8 

Frozen fnUt juice* JmiMb.) 883.0 967.0 844.1 1,308.6 554.9 613.0 736.8 871.6 1,033.4 1.142.8 

*Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-125's: Regular storage through Feb, C.A. Storage beginning March. * O'Aniou pears, Washington 
wrapped. U.S. Mo. 1,90-135's: Regu far storage through Feb.. C.A. Storage beginning March. 
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Cotton: 

Marketing year 1 1977 1978 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

U.S. price, SLM, M/16 in, (cts,/lb,) 3 ,,,._ 41.7 58.0 70.9 70.7 48.4 51.1 52.9 55-0 54.7 57.6 

Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cts./lbJ* . . 52.5 65.3 81.7 81.2 59.5 64.1 66.4 68,5 69.3 70.7 

U S., SM 1-1/16 ln< {ctk/lbV 56.4 71,4 82.4 83.1 61.0 64.8 66.0 68.3 69.4 72.1 

U.S. mJI consumption {thou, bales) 5,833,7 7.227.7 6,674.4 523.2 585.7 513,0 521.4 646.2 500.4 

Exports Ithou. bales) 3,925.9 3,311.3 4,783.6 418.8 519.6 516.4 527.8 741.9 672.9 

'Beginning August 1. 'Average spot market. "Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory growths. 
Fats and oils: 

Marketing year 1 1977 1978 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Mav 

Soybeans: 

Wholesale price, No. 1 yellow, Chicago {$/bu.) . .,. 6.34 6.25 7.36 9.50 5,87 5,65 5.57 6.53 6.81 7.09 

Crushings (mil. buJ 701 .3 865.1 790.2 61 ,2 86.6 85.3 75.4 86.5 80,1 82.7 

Processing margin ($/bu.) 3 ,17 .16 .19 .13 .26 .32 ,28 40 .14 .13 

Exporti (mil, bu.) 420.7 555,1 564.1 55.1 57.0 62.6 54.4 66.6 72.7 

Soybean Oil: 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (ctsVlb.) 30.7 18.3 23.9 31,3 22.6 20.9 21.7 26.6 26,8 28.8 

Production (mil. Ib.r 7.375.3 9,629.8 8,677.9 682.4 9315 911.9 809.4 943.3 866.9 908.1 

Domestic disappearance {mil. lb.) . 6,518.1 7,906.1 7,454.4 588.0 656.2 742.3 719,1 732.9 614.9 - 

Exports (mil. lb.) 1,028.3 975,8 1,547.5 209.5 175.6 1145 147,9 263.1 232.5 

Stockt, begmningtmil.lb.) 793,5 560.6 1.250.6 1,478,9 766.5 859,2 913.8 856.5 8035 823.3 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur (S/ton) 130.86 147.77 199.80 258,25 160.10 162.20 152.90 171.90 173.00 177.40 

Production <thou. ton) 16,701.5 20,754.2 18,488.1 1,454.0 2.044.1 2,006.7 1 r 778.4 2,050.0 1,903J 1,959,4 

Domestic disappearance Ithou. ton} 12,501.3 15,551.6 14,000 M 1,015.3 1.518.1 1,381.5 1,335.8 1,340 3 1,163.1 

Exports (thou, ton) ' 4,2985 5,144.8 4.559.2 473.9 520.6 618.5 454.6 721.5 659.3 - 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 507.3 358.3 354,9 449,0 239.8 245.1 251,7 239.7 227.3 308,2 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago (cts. /lb.) 44.3 37.9 31.4 44.3 36.1 34.5 34.6 39.0 41.7 415 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year 1974, 1975, and 1976 for margarine. J Spot basis, lllinoit shipping points. 
Sugar: 

Annual 1977 1978 

1975 1976 1977 May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Wholesale price, N.Y. (S/cwt.J 1 , 22.47 13.31 J 10.99 1 1 .34 - 

U.S, deliveries fthou. short tons) 1 * 9,974 10,866 4 11,210 875 832 764 772 927 *853 *£23 

1 Raw value. * Excludes Hawaii. J Ten month average, 4 Preliminary, 
Tobacco: 

Annual 1977 1978 

1975 1976 1977 May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Prices at auctions; 

Flue-cured (cts./lb.) J 99.8 1*0,4 117.6 

Surley (cts./lb.J 1 105.6 114.2 120.0 118.3 121.3 122.1 115.5 

Domestic consumption* 

Cigarettes <bil.) ■. *.,., ._ ..*,., 588.3 617.1 J 592.0 46.7 42.9 48.4 49.3 55.3' 50.3 

Large cigars (mil.) 5,692 5,266 J 4,841 460.2 380.8 364.0 354.9 434.2 371.6 

'Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October-September for burley. 2 Taxable removals. 'Subject to revision. 
Coffee: 

Annual 1977p 1978P 

. 4 

1975 1976 1977p May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Composite green Price, N.Y. (cts /lb.) ., 71.76 142.48 256-38 195.95 201.15 200.11 191.31 167.67 166.78 158.40 

Imports, green bean equivalent (mil. Jb.r 1 ^., .. 2,767 2,717 1.974 253 173 228 217 230 218 n.a. 

Annual 1976 1977P 1978P 

1975 1976 1977P Jul-Sep Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-Jun Jul-Sep Oct-Dec Jan-Mar 

Roastings (mil, lb,)* ,.-....-..>... 2,454 2,519 1.892 510 611 629 428 313 522^ 584 

1 Green and Processed coffee. ^Instant" sol uab] send roasted coffee. p,prelimmary..P:a.jiot available. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



1975 



Gross national product 1 

Personal consumption txpenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods *.,..,,,,....*...*» 

Clothing and jfioei »•.,.*..- ... 

Food and beverages 

Services . . . . . . ,1 . . . • .-*■• 

Grow prtvate domestic investment .......,, 

Fixed investment 
Nonresidential .»,.•.,...,.»*••"•-•' 

Residential . . . . . ,.,...,.., 

Change In bulineii inventories .....*.... 
Net exports of goods end services ....... 

Exports , . . , . • 

Imports ............ . * . 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal . . . . • . 

State and local ...................... 



Gross national product . . ........... 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods . . . . .,..,...„,...,. 

Nondurable goods ...... 

Clothing and shoes . . . . 

Food and beverages ................ 

Services .......... 

Grots private domestic investment ........ 

Fixed investment ...... . . . . . 

Nonresident^ 

Reiidentid 

Change in business inventories ,...,,.,.. 

Net exports of goods and services 

Exports 

Imports ............. 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal ........ 

State and local 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1978 



New plant and equipment expenditures \% bil.) . 
Implicit price deflator for GNP h972-100r - . 



Disposable income ($bil.) 

Disposable income (1972 $bil, J 

Per capita disposable income ($) 

Per capita disposable income 0972 $J 



U.S. population, tot. incl. military abroad (mil J 
Civilian population (mil.) ..,.,.,, , 



1976 1977 II III IV I H IH 

$ Sil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



IV 



1,528.8 


1.706.5 


1,869.6 


1,691.9 


1,7273 


1,755.4 


1.810.8 


1,869.9 


1,915.9 


1.9613 


1,9953 


980.4 


1,094,0 


1,211.2 


1,078.5 


1,102.2 


1.139.0 


1.172.4 


1.194.0 


1.218.9 


1,259.5 


1.282.4 


132.9 


158.9 


179.8 


156.7 


159.3 


166.3 


177.0 


178.6 


177.6 


186.0 


183,5 


409.3 


442.7 


480.7 


437.1 


444 _7 


458.8 


466.6 


474.4 


481.8 


499,9 


504.3 


70.2 


763 


83.0 


74.3 


765 


79.9 


79.3 


80.4 


83.3 


89.0 


85.5 


209.5 


225.5 


246.2 


223.9 


227.0 


232.0 


237.9 


244.8 


248 3 


254.0 


259.4 


438.2 


4923 


550.7 


484,6 


498.2 


513.9 


628.8 


541.1 


559.5 


573.7 


594 3 


189.1 


243-3 


294.2 


244.4 


2543 


243.4 


271.8 


294.9 


303.6 


306.7 


320,0 


200.6 


230.0 


276.1 


226.1 


2328 


244.3 


258.0 


273.2 


280.0 


293.2 


299.0 


149.1 


161.9 


185.1 


159.8 


164.9 


167.6 


177.0 


182.4 


167.5 


193J5 


198.6 


51.5 


68.0 


91.0 


66.3 


67.8 


76.7 


81.0 


90.8 


92.5 


99.7 


100.1 


-11.5 


133 


18.2 


16.3 


21.5 


,9 


13.8 


21.7 


23.6 


13.5 


21.1 


20.4 


7.8 


10.9 


10.2 


7.9 


3.0 


^8,2 


-9.7 


-7,5 


-18,2 


-23.7 


147.3 


162.9 


174.7 


160.6 


168.4 


168.5 


170.4 


176.1 


179.9 


170.6 


180.5 


126.9 


155.1 


185.6 


150.4 


160.6 


165.6 


178.6 


187.7 


187.4 


1883 


204 2 


338.9 


361.4 


396.0 


358.9 


363.0 


370.0 


374.9 


390.6 


400.9 


4133 


416.6 


123,3 


130.1 


145.4 


128.5 


130.2 


134.2 


1363 


143,6 


148.1 


1533 


152.7 


215.6 


231,2 


249.6 


2304 


232_7 


235.8 


238.5 


247.0 


252.9 


260.0 


263.8 






1972$ Sil. 


(Quarterly data seasonal W sdju 


sted at annual rates) 






1.202.1 


1,274.7 


1337.3 


1.271.5 


1.283.7 


1,287.4 


1.311.0 


1330.7 


1,347.4 


1.360.2 


1,3603 


775.1 


821.3 


861.2 


815.5 


822.7 


839.8 


850.4 


- 854.1 


860.4 


879.8 


877,9 


112.7 


127,5 


138,2 


126.6 


127.1 


130.7 


136.9 


137.9 


136-5 


141.6 


137.4 


307.6 


321.6 


333.7 


319.3 


321.5 


329.4 


3297 


330.0 


332.4 


342.7 


3375 


61.5 


64.7 


67.7 


63.4 


64.7 


65.8 


65.5 


66.0 


67.5 


72.0 


68.6 


151.9 


159.7 


167,5 


158.6 


160.1 


163.9 


165.4 


166.4 


167J6 


170,8 


169-5 


354.8 


372.2 


3692 


369.6 


374.0 


379.7 


383,8 


386.3 


391.4 


395.5 


402.6 


141.6 


173.0 


195.5 


175,2 


179.4 


169.2 


186.7 


197 2 


20Q3 


197.5 


204.2 


151.5 


164.5 


183.7 


163.1 


165.6 


171.0 


177.0 


184.0 


185.1 


188.7 


169,4 


112.7 


116,8 


126.6 


115.9 


118,5 


119.0 


1243 


126.4 


127.6 


128.9 


130.2 


383 


47.7 


56.9 


47.1 


47.1 


52.0 


52.7 


57.6 


57.5 


59.9 


59.3 


-9.9 


a.5 


11.8 


12.1 


13.6 


*13 


9.7 


13.2 


15.7 


8.7 


14.7 


22.5 


16.0 


9.5 


16.4 


17.0 


13.8 


10.6 


9.4 


12.2 


5.9 


4.0 


89.9 


95.8 


97.5 


952 


97.9 


96.9 


96.9 


98,5 


99,8 


94,8 


98.2 


67.4 


79.8 


83 


78.9 


ao.9 


83.1 


86.3 


89.1 


87.6 


88.9 


943 


263,0 


264.4 


271.1 


264.4 


264.6 


264.6 


263.3 


270.0 


274.0 


277.0 


2743 


96.7 


96.5 


101.4 


96.1 


96.7 


97.1 


97.0 


10K1 


103.3 


104.2 


101.7 


166.3 


167.9 


169.7 


168,4 


168.0 


167.5 


166.4 


168.9 


170.7 


172.8 


172.6 


112.78 


120.49 


135.80 


118.12 


122.55 


125.22 


130.16 


134.24 


140.38 


138.11 


146.25 


127,18 


133,88 


141.29 


133.06 


134.56 


13635 


138.13 


140.52 


14219 


144.23 


146.66 


1.064.4 


1.185.8 


1.309.2 


1,174.1 


1,193.3 


1.222.6 


1.252.4 


1.292.5 


1.323 8 


1,3683 


1,402.1 


857.3 


8903 


930.9 


887.6 


890.7 


901.5 


908.4 


924.5 


934.4 


965.8 


9693 


5.077 


5.511 


6.037 


5,462 


5.540 


5.665 


5.793 


5.967 


6.098 


6.290 


6,435 


4,014 


4.137 


4.293 


4.130 


4.135 


4.177 


4.202 


4,268 


4,305 


4,394 


4.405 


213.6 


215.1 


216.8 


214.9 


215.4 


215.8 


216.2 


216.6 


217.1 


217,5 


217.9 


211.4 


213.0 


214.7 


2123 


213.2 


213.7 


214.1 


214.5 


214.9 


215.4 


215.6 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Selected monthly indicators 



1975, 



Annual 



1976 



1977P 



1977 



1978 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



industrial production, total 3 {1967=100} . . 
Manufacturing (1967-100) 

Durable (l967»1O0) 

Nondurable (1967=100) 

Leading economic indicators 1 3 (1967«100) 

Employment* (Mil. persons) 

Unemployment rate* t%) . . . . t t t . t . 

Personal income 1 ($bik annual rate) 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing* * (S) 



Time and savings deposits (dally average) 3 ($bil) 

Three-month Treasury bUl rate 1 {%) 

Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's) 1 * i%) 
Interest rate On new home mortgages* * (%} . . 
Housing starts, private (including farm) (thou.) 

Auto safes at retail, total 1 (mil.) 

Business taJes. total' ($biL) . 

Business inventories, total 1 ($bil.) 

Sales of all retail stores ($bil.J* 

Durable goods storey ($bil.| 

Nondurable goods stores (Sbil ) 

Food stores ($bil.) 

Eating and drinking places ($bi!.| 

Apparel and accessory stores ($bil,) 



117.8 

116.3 

109,3 

126.4 

114.1 

845 

6.5 

1,253.4 

4.81 



Money Stock (daNy average) 1 ($bil.| * 294.5 



* 450.9 

5.838 

8.83 

9.01 

1,160.4 

8.6 

179.6 

283,6 

48.4 

14.9 

33.5 

11.5 

4.3 

2.6 



129.8 

129.5 

121,7 

140.9 

124.7 

87.5 

7,7 

1,382.7 

5.19 

'312.6 

'489.7 

4,989 

843 

8.99 

1,537.5 

10.1 

200.8 

309.2 

53.5 

17.5 

36.0 

12,2 

4.S 

2* 



137.1 

137.1 

129.5 

148.1 

130,8 

90.5 

70 

1,536.7 

5.63 

6 336.7 

6 544.9 

5 265 

8.02 

9.01 

1.987.1 

11.2 

223.8 

334.8 

59.0 

19.9 

39.1 

13.0 

5,3 

2.B 



137.0 

137.1 

129.3 

148.5 

129.9 

90.3 

7.1 

1317.3 

5.56 

322.4 

506.9 

4.942 

8.05 

8.96 

1,982 

11,5 

221.5 

322.3 

58.0 

19.5 

38 .5 

13.1 

5.3 

2.7 



139.7 

140.5 

133.4 

150.9 

135.1 

92.6 

6.4 

1,622.7 

5.88 

336,7 

544.9 

6,063 

8.19 

9,09 

2,203 

11.5 

237.3 

334.8 

62 J 

20.9 

41.1 

13,4 

5,5 

29 



138.8 

138,7 

131J 

149.8 

133.7 

92.9 

6,3 

1,625 2 

5.93 

339 + 4 

550.5 

6.448 

8.41 

9.15 

1,548 

9.8 

230.2 

337.7 

59,9 

19.8 

40.1 

13.6 

5.4 

2.7 



139,2 

139.4 

131,5 

150 + 6 

134,5 

93,0 

6.1 

1.634.5 

5.94 

339.1 

556,8 

6.457 

8.47 

9.18 

1,569 

10.5 

238 4 

340.4 

61.7 

20 6 

41.1 

13.9 

5.5 

2.8 



140.9 

141.4 

134.4 

15l.5p 

134,7 

93.3 

6,2 

1 ,656.6 

5 96p 

340.1 

562 IP 

6.319 

8.47 

9.26 

2,047 

11. 9p 

242.8 

345,8 

62.7 

20.9 

41.8 

139 

58 

2.9 



142.9p 

143.0P 

136,4P 

152.6P 

136, IP 

93£ 

6,0 

1,677.9p 

5.99P 

345.4P 

565.9P 

6.306 

8.56 

9,30 

2,181 j 

12.5P 

250.6p 

349.7P 

63.9p 

21.9P 

42.0P 

14.2p 

5.8p 

3.0P 



143,7P 
143.8P 
137.2P 
153.2P 
1359P 

94.1 

6.1 

1,693.3 

6.03 
347.2P 
572.4P 
6.430p 

8.68p 

9 37 
2.075P 



63 .8P 
21. 7p 
42. 1p 
I4,2p 
5Bp 
2.9p 



department of Commerce 3 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, a Composite indent of 12 leadmg indicators, ^Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. ^December of the year listed. ''Moody's Investors Service, 'federal Home Loan Bank Board. 'Adjusted for seasonal 
variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p. Preliminary. Note: Total business salts and inventories revised beginning 1958, 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Annual 



1977 



197B 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports l$/bu.) 

Com, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports J$/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) , 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Soybean oil. Decatur lets. /lb. I 

Soybean meal. Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton. 10 market evg t spot (cti./lb.) 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lbJ 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston l£/cwt J 

Inedible tallow, Chicago Jcts + /lb.) 

hnport commodities: 

Coffee, N.Y + spot teti./tb.) 

Sugar. IslY. spot (cts*/1b .) 

Cow meaT, fjoJb. port of eniry (cts.flb.) 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./lbj 

Cocoa beans. N.Y, ($/lb.) 

Bananas. f.o.b. port of entry ($/40^b- box) 
Canned Danish hams, tx-warehoun N Y. ($/tb.J 

Quart nry Indices 

Export (1967=100) 

Import (1967-100) « * . _, w . . 



Unit Vafue Indices 
Export (1967*100). 
import (1967-100* 



1975 


1976 


1977 


Ivlay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


4.16 


3.65 


2.85 


2.65 


3.18 


3.25 


3.29 


3.43 


3j67 


3.4B 


3.10 


2 + 91 


2.49 


2.64 


2.55 


2.57 


2.71 


2.80 


3.04 


2.84 


2 95 


2.73 


2.30 


2.38 


2.36 


2.35 


2.39 


2.52 


2.72 


2.79 


5 72 


6.07 


7.38 


9.84 


6.31 


6.24 


6.33 


7.20 


7,54 


7.78 


25,39 


18.05 


23.69 


31.27 


22.64 


20,9T 


21.65 


26,62 


26.80 


28.79 


124.05 


155.82 


192.17 


258.25 


160.10 


162,20 


152.90 


1 71 .90 


173.00 


177,40 


44.70 


67 + 70 


60.48 


70.65 


48.42 


51.05 


52.89 


55.01 


54 + 72 


57.59 


103,50 


105.73 


114.24 


109.50 


117.90 


1 1 7.76 


117.30 


115.70 


117.00 


117.01 


21,28 


16.17 


16.96 


16.25 


24,15 


25.00 


25.00 


24.10 


23.25 


22.10 


12.04 


13.27 


13.61 


16.75 


13.15 


13,62 


14.12 


15.44 


15.75 


15.75 


.77 


1.42 


2.41 


305 


2,05 


2.09 


2.03 


1.79 


1.72 


1.67 


22.47 


13.31 


10.99 


11.34 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


60.20 


71.69 


6B.42 


67.95 


71.89 


77.81 


86.80 


90.70 


101,50 


102.10 


30,60 


39.59 


41.59 


40.17 


42,58 


43.51 


44.76 


45.36 


44.30 


45.60 


.56 


.94 


1.72 


1.96 


1.48 


1.31 


1.2B 


1.54 


1.53 


1.41 


4.41 


4.67 


4.17 


5.79 


n.a. 


4.65 


550 


6.40 


6,61 


6,50 


175 


1.75 


1.85 


1.76 


1.97 


207 


2.07 


2.07 


1.94 


1*7 


156 


174 . 


177 


179 


214 


n.a. 


ni. 


n.a. 


nj. 


n.a. 


123. 


138 


138 


139 


172 


n-8. 


n.a,' 

!M 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


221 


207 


210 


232 


204 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


203 


217 


235 


359 


217 


n-a 


n.e. 


n.a. 


r\j&. 


n.a. 



n.a. not available. 
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U.S. agricultural exports 



October-Apr ii 



ApriJ 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1976/77 



1977/78 



Thou, unit* 



SThou. 



Animals, live, aexcl. Poultry — — 54,667 63 ,789 

Meat and preps., excl, poultry Imtl 248 235 349.291 373,339 

Dairy products, excl. eggs - - 83,648 80,852 

Poultry and poultry Product! * — ~~ 163,067 200,442 

Grains and preparation! . , , . — — 5,632,535 5,379,950 

Wheat and wheat flour <mt) 12,613 16,001 1,665311 1,929.636 

Rice, milled <mt) 1-009 1,008 315.947 384,158 

Feed gra»ni (mtl 31,378 29 r 133 3,471,330 2,883-248 

Other - - 179,447 182,908 

Fruits, nun, and preparation! , . , . . ► . — — 576,775 719,756 

Vegetables and Preparation! — 441,910 347,507 

Sugar and Prep*., incl. honev — — 38.964 41,532 

■'Coft™, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (mil 24 33 71.082 101,960 

Feeds and fodders - 982,267 1,006,548 

Protein meal (mt) 2,890 3,515 611,246 690,986 

'Beverages, excl. distilled alcohoJic (hi) 255 289 13,105 I4 r 412 

Tobacco, unmwulactured {mil 179 181 645,073 738,626 

Hrtel. ikini, andfurlkins - 522,477 506,771 

Oilweds - - 3,217,864 3,252,531 

Soybeans Imtl - 11,170 12,756 3.013,442 2,925,022 

Wool, unmanufactured Imt) 2 2 12,802 18,028 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 610 728 991,273 995,381 

Fatl, oils, and greaiel (mtl 806 781 316,321 322,119 

Vegetable Oill and waxes tmtf 701 898 409,705 541,453 

Rubber and allied gumi (mt) 11 5 13,343 6,617 

Other - s 351,822 430,784 

Total - 14,896,981 15,142,397 

1 Les$than 500. NOTE: 1 metric ton (mt) c 2,204.622 lb., 1 hectoliter (hi) = 1 00 I iters - 26.42008 gal. 



1977 


1978 


1077 


1978 


ThOu. 


units 


$ Thou. 


_ 





5.552 


8,255 


37 


.32 


51,158 


60.505 


™ 


— 


14,115 


10.339 


— 


_ 


23,206 


30,467 




_ 


774,606 


938,927 


2,080 


2,939 


263,367 


368,568 


108 


149 


36,596 


60,794 


4,149 


4,574 


453,189 


486.993 





— 


21,455 


22,582 


_ 


— 


74,832 


96,695 


— 


— 


58,573 


56,052 


_ 


— 


6,364 


6.004 


3 


5 


11,516 


15,907 


_ 


_ 


161,147 


174,242 


389 


609 


96,440 


125.649 


46 


69 


2 r 474 


3,097 


14 


20 


48,603 


76,906 


_ 


_ 


70,039 


82,640 


— 


_ 


544.998 


543,131 


1,552 


1,979 


518,377 


513.096 


O 


( l ) 


2,558 


4,431 


119 


139 


189,352 


182,806 


133 


134 


54 p 147 


57,235 


99 


151 


62,966 


95,568 


2 


C 1 ) 


1,641 


369 


— 


- 


48,652 


64,179 


_ 





2,206,499 


2,507,755 



U,S. agricultural exports by regions 



Change from year-earlier 



Region 1 



Western Europe 

Enlarged European Commumtv ,,,... 

Other Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR ,,....- 

USSR , -^ 

Eastern Europe 

Asia :\ > 

West Asia 

South Alia 

Southeast Alia, ex. Japan and PRC ,_.,.,_ 

Japan 

Peoples Republic of China 

Latin America T _■ 

Canada, excluding transshipments r T 

Canadian transhipment ..*,,..,.•..,,. 

Africa 

North Africa 

Other Africa , 

Oceania , ...,...., 

Total 1 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments. ^Totals may 



October 


-April 


Ap 


ril 


Dct-Apr 
1977/78 


April 
1978 


1976/77 


1977/78 


1977 


1978 




$ Mil. 




Pel 


t. 


5,872 

4,781 
1,091 


5,224 
4,042 
1,182 


788 
645 

143 


759 
601 
158 


-11 
-15 
+8 


-A 

-7 

+10 


1,272 
848 

424 


1,432 
990 
442 


231 

184 

48 


318 

265 
53 


+13 

+17 
+4 


+38 
+44 
+ 10 


4,802 
585 

365 

1.388 

2,463 




5,202 

633 

326 

1,628 

2,477 

138 


666 

76 

40 

232 

318 




850 
113 

72 
272 
374 

20 


+8 
+8 
-11 
+ 17 
+1 


+28 

+49 
+80 
+ 17 
+18 


1,056 


1,294 


183 


212 


+23 


+ 16 


937 

169 


845 
204 


156 
45 


133 
73 


-10 
+21 


-15 
+62 


708 
418 
790 


850 

506 
344 


128 
83 

45 


151 
93 

58 


+20 
+21 
+19 


+ 18 
+12 
+29 


82 


91 


9 


11 


+11 


+22 


14,897 


15,1'42. 


2,206 


2,508^ 


*2 


+1_4 



not add due to rounding. 
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